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An Open Letter 


From B. J. Mullaney 





THE PEOPLES Gas LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 


PEOPLES GAS BUILOING MICHIGAN AVENUE AT ADAMS STREET 


Cuicaco Sept. 14, 1925. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 6O00 


Dear Sir: 


I am writing you about the Home Study course on Man- 
ufactured Gas now offered to gas company employees by Columbia 
University for the American Gas Association. You have probably 
received the official announcement and prospectus. 


This course has been undertaken in response to demand 
from all over the country for something of the kind. It has been 
carefully worked out by Columbia professors in cooperation with 
the A.G.A. headquarters staff and the essociation's Committee on 
Education of Gas Company ay ard at It is believed to be the best 
thing yet developed by the A.G.A. for raising the general efficiency- 
tone of the induetry. It offere ambitious employes a chance to study 
the fundamentals of the gas business under competent direction and 
supervision, and at a bergain’price. 


Our company thinks so well of it that we are tying it 
in as a major item in the program of our Training and Education de- 
partment. We are canvassing'all employees who are eligible to take 
the course, sre encouraging them to take it and will follow through 
with supervision of their progress. 


It is scarcely necessary to emphasize that the success 
of the course will be measured by the degree to which gas c 
executives interest themselves in getting it used, and resulte will 
go far to influence future A.G.A. undertakings of analagous charec- 
ter for the betterment of the industry. 


May I not urge the fullest poesible cooperation by 
your company? 











@ tr's pows wire HEAT 


You Can Do ft Betrer Wrru Gas 








Enroll now! Later may be too late. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Education of Gas Company Employees, 
American Gas Association, 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Our Own Who's Who 


v. 
JOHN BARTLEMAN KLUMPP 


Boz Jersey City, N. J.; Graduated Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology 1894 with Degree of Mechanical 
Engineer; Entered Employ of The United Gas Im- 
provement Company in 1894, and in 1901 Was Ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Omaha Gas Company; 
1904 Was Appointed Inspecting Engineer of The 
United Gas Improvement Company; In 1906 Was Ap- 
pointed One of the American Experts by the National 
Civic Federation to Investigate Municipal Ownership 
and Report on the Operating Conditions of Gas Works 
in Great Britain; In 1919 Was Appointed Assistant 
General Superintendent of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company; For 12 Years Was a Member of the 
Prime Movers Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association; Was Elected First Chairman of the 
Technical Section of the American Gas Association; 
President of the American Gas Association, 1923-24; 
Vice-President of The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany Since 1924; President of the Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas Company Since 1923. 
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Economies of the Reverse Blast 
By A. C. HOWARD, United Gas & Electric Engineering Corporation 


HE reversed air blast process was 
[severe especially for improving 
the operation of water gas sets 
using bituminous coal as generator fuel. 
The distinctive feature of this process is 
that, during part of the blow, the genera- 
tor blast passes down through the fire, 
being admitted at the top and taken out 
at the bottom. From this reversal of the 
usual direction of the generator blast, the 
process takes its name. 
This process was tried out during its 
experimental stages in the gas works of 





the Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. After the experimental 
work in this gas works was completed, 
two other sets were equipped for re- 
versed blast operation, one of these being 
in the gas works of the Richmond Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Richmond, 
Indiana, and the other in that of the Citi- 
zens Gas and Fuel Company, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Owing to the fact that 
the latter company purchases coke oven 
gas, the set in their plant has never been 
operated but for a few hours’ trial. 


Fig. 1. Reverse Blast Installation in the Water Gas Plant of the Richmond Light, Heat and Power Com. 
pany, Richmond, Ind. 
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Fig. 2. Detail Showing Nozzle Through Which Re- 
versed Air Blast Enters Top of Superheater. 


The sequence of the cycle for the re- 
versed air blast process, as operated in 
these plants, is as follows: 


Up Blast. 

Reversed Blast. 

Up Run (All oil in during this period). 
Down Run. 

Up Run. 

Air Purge. 


The reversed air blast in this cycle 
takes the place of the blow run employed 
when operating an ordinary set. During 
this period, the air is admitted into the 
top of the superheater, passes down 
through the superheater, up through the 
carburetor and down through the gen- 
erator. From the bottom of the genera- 
tor, the reversed blast gases pass directly 
to the tar batter. During the up run the 
blue gas also passes directly from the 
bottom of the generator to the tar batter 
through the same pipe, which is called 
the bypass pipe. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the installation at 
Richmond, Indiana. The nozzle through 
which the reversed air blast enters the 
top of the superheater can be distinctly 
seen. The double inlet tar batter and the 
bypass pipe which leads from the bottom 
of the generator to the tar batter can be 
seen in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 shows diagrammatically the pip- 
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ing arrangement on a set equipped for 


reversed air blast operation. 

The reversing valves are installed jg 
the tar batter. They are under water and 
are operated hydraulically by outside 
mechanism. This type of valve consists 
of two ball discs which are machined and 
ground to fit tightly against the dip pipes, 
The mechanism is designed so that whep 
one of the valves is closed, the other must 
be open. This valve mechanism is locked 
altogether independently of the hydraulic 
pressure, and when one of the valves ig 
closed, it will remain closed against any 
steam pressure or blast pressure until the 
mechanism is operated so as to reverse 
the valves. The installation of these 
valves eliminates the usual “hot valve” 
altogether. This valve is always cool, 
being immersed in the tar batter water, 
and, if tar should collect on the valve, it 
will aid rather than hinder in keeping 
the valve tight. We have not yet tried out 
this type of valve, but from the results 
of experiments made in the Richmond 
plant in perfecting this valve, we have 
every reason to believe that it will be 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

As the down run gases bypass the car- 
buretor and superheater, they leave the 
set at the bottom of the generator at a 
comparatively low temperature, between 
500 and 600° F. When using the ordi- 
nary down run, the gases not only leave 





Fig. 3. Double Inlet Tar Batter and Bypass Pipe, 
Leading from Bottom of the Generator. 
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the fire at a much higher temperature 
than this, and thus take more heat away 
from the fire itself, but these gases leave 
the top of the superheater at some 1200 
to 1300°F. and thus take more heat away 
from the entire set. Naturally, besides 
losing this heat in the set, this piles up 
more work on the condensing equipment. 
By reducing the heat carried out of the 
set, the reversed blast process causes a 
saving in generator fuel. 

The reversed air blast gases, when 
passing through the superheater and car- 
buretor, are preheated. They come in 
contact with the top of the fire at a 
higher temperature, and besides this the 
cool air entering the top of the super- 
heater reduces the temperature there. 
This means that, with the lower tem- 
perature at the top of the superheater, the 
up blast gases and the up run gases leave 
the set at a somewhat lower temperature 
and effect another saving in generator 
fuel. 

When passing through the checker 
brick, the reversed blast gases furnish the 
necessary oxygen for burning off a por- 
tion of the carbon and tarry matter de- 
posited on the checker brick. 

When arriving at the top of the car- 
buretor, the reverse air blast gases con- 
sist of oxygen, nitrogen and some carbon 
dioxide at a temperature of around 
1500° F. When these gases enter the top 
of the fuel bed, their oxygen content 
forms carbon dioxide by uriiting with the 
carbon, and steam by uniting with the 
hydrogen in the coal. The resulting mix- 
ture of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, water 
Vapor, together with certain volatile 
gases from the coal, is further heated as 
it passes through the fire, because the 
fire is hottest near the bottom after the 
just completed up blast. 

As the reversed blast gases continue 
to pass downward through the fire, the 
carbon dioxide content formed at the top 
of the fire is converted into carbon mon- 
oxide by uniting with the carbon of the 
generator fuel. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the reverse blast gases con- 
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tain a larger percentage of carbon mon- 
oxide than do the gases of the ordinary 
blow run. It is hardly necessary to add 
that both the ordinary blow run and the 
reversed blast are made at the end of the 
blow, because at that time the fire tem- 
perature is highest and, therefore, the 
maximum amount of CO will be pro- 
duced. 

When using the ordinary up blow, air 
enters under the grate and passes up 
through the fire. The carbon in the gen- 
erator fuel near the bottom of the fire is 
converted into carbon dioxide. The re- 
action in this conversion generates slight- 
ly over 14,500 B.t.u. for each pound of 
carbon consumed. This heats up the bot- 
tom of the fire. When arriving at the 
higher parts of the fire, some of this car- 
bon dioxide is changed to carbon mon- 
oxide, and this reaction absorbs slightly 
over 10,000 B.t.u. per pound of carbon 
converted so that this portion of the fire 
receives heat only from the hot gases 
passing through. The tendency is to heat 
the bottom of the fire to a temperature 
higher than the fusing point of the ash in 
the fuel, and thus to form hard clinkers 
with the resulting extra cost of cleaning 
and uneven resistance of ash to the flow 
of the air through the fire. 





REVERSED 
Ain_BLAST 
Pipe 






DIAGRAM OFREVERSEDAIR BLAST — 
WATER GAS SET 


Fig. 4. Diagrammatic Piping Arrangement on a Set 
Equipped for Reversed Air Blast Operation. 
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If the reversed blast is used, the up 
blow is short and therefore is stopped 
before the bottom of the fire has reached 
such a high temperature. When it is fol- 
lowed by the down blow, the effect on 
the fire is reversed, because the carbon 
dioxide is formed at the top of the fire 
where the air enters, thus heating the top, 
and down in the base of the fire this car- 
bon dioxide unites with carbon in the 
generator fuel, forming carbon monox- 
ide, the reaction absorbing the heat. The 
result of the reverse blast causes a more 
uniform distribution of the heat through- 
out the fire. It permits the maintenance 
of a higher average temperature in the 
fire at the end of a blow with a lower 
maximum temperature. 

The meaning of this is that the aver- 
age temperature of the entire fire at the 
end of the blow can be maintained at a 
higher point than when the up blow only 
is employed, and even though this is the 
case, the temperature of the bottom of 
the fire at the end of the blow will be 
lower than when the up blow is em- 
ployed. By eliminating overheating in the 
base of the fire, the clinker conditions are 
vastly improved. The bottom of the fire 
where the ash collects is not hot enough 
to fuse the clinker in mass and thus form 
large hard clinkers, but can be main- 
tained at a temperature having only a 
slight slagging action upon the ash in 
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the fuel. The clinker so formed is easily | 
broken and is easily removed. 

Fuel at the top of the fire contaigg | 
from 4 to 12 per cent of ash, according 
to the kind of fuel used. As it passes 
down towards the bottom of the fire, the 
carbon is gradually consumed and the 
percentage of ash present increases, 
There is but little carbon remaining at 
the bottom just above the grate. The 
fusing of this ash, besides causing hard 


clinkers, results in increased resistance | 


to the blast or the formation of channels 
through the paths of least resistance. 
Any change in operation which will re 
duce the maximum temperature at the 
base of the fire where the ash accumu- 
lates will partially or wholly do away with 
its fusing. The reversed blast process 
reduces the maximum temperature and 
the average temperature just above the 
grate without reducing the maximum 
temperature or average temperature of 
the fire as a whole by distributing part 
of the heat usually in the base of the 
fire through the entire fuel bed. 

In our sets employing this process, the 
absence of the formation of side wall 
clinkers is particularly noticeable. A re- 
port from the Union Gas & Electric 
Company states that, with the reversed 
blast, the clinker can be easily controlled. 
The clinker can be kept down low where 
it is readily accessible for cleaning, clean- 


Fig. 6 Oil and Generator Fuel Consumption is 
Richmond Light, Heat and Power Company, Using 
Reversed Blast. 
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ing requires less time and a deeper active 
fuel bed is obtained. There have been 
periods as long as three months where it 
was unnecessary to bar down from the 
charging floor at all. There is practically 
an absence of side wall clinkers. On the 
occasions when side wall clinkers have 
been encountered, they are believed to be 
due to a change in fuel, the side wall 
cinkers having formed before a proper 
operating schedule for the new fuel was 
established. The Richmond Light, Heat 
& Power Company report that the clink- 
er is very easily removed, that it is soft 
and most of it ash and is flat down on 
the grates. They state there is hardly 
any side clinker at all, and, when there is 
such formation, it can be removed very 
easily from the downstairs door. They 
have operated for a period of two 
months without barring down from up- 
stairs at all. 

Actual experience indicates that the 
life of the checker brick in the carburetor 
and superheater is prolonged when the 
reversed blast is employed. This is more 
noticeable with the checker brick in the 
superheater. The checker brick in the 
superheater in Bloomington had been 
3,329 hours in service prior to the instal- 
lation of the reversed blast, and since the 
reversed blast has been installed these 
brick have been in service, at last report, 
6,782 hours: Examination at this time 
showed that they were entirely free from 
carbon and it was unnecessary to clean 
or rechecker the superheater, although 
this checker brick has been in service 
over 10,000 hours. 

The condition of the checker brick in 
the carburetor in Bloomington was some- 
what different. The carburetor was re- 
checkered the first time after 1,520 hours 
of reversed blast operation and recheck- 
ered a second time after 1,778 hours of 
reversed blast operation. In each case 
the brick was in good shape with the 
exception of five or six top courses. 
These top courses were covered with a 
slight slag which made it necessary to 
renew the bricks. The condition was 
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such that it was impossible to decide 
whether this slag was due to a deposit 
from oils or to the fact that a consider- 
able amount of breeze was carried across 
from the carburetor. In each case the 
greater part of the old brick was re- 
turned to the carburetor and used again. 

Both the Richmond and Bloomington 
companies operate their water gas sets 
for 10 to 14 hours a day, according to the 
sendout. In both of these plants, as 
stated before, one 8’ set is equipped with 
reversed blast process. In both plants the 
set equipped with the reversed blast is 
operated continually and alone, except 
during short periods of time when this 
set is shut down for repairs or rechecker- 
ing. From the above, it will be seen that 
as a general rule the companies’ regular 
monthly operating results practically 
represent results from the reversed blast 
sets only. 

Here is a curve, Fig. 5, which shows 
the operating results in the Union Gas & 
Electric Company since January Ist, 
1923. The reversed blast process was 
put into operation in the summer of 1924. 
An examination of the capacity curve, 
and the gas oil curve, will give a good idea 
of the general improvement effected by 
this process. This improvement was not 
determined by any test, but is shown here 
by a long period of regular gas works op- 
eration. During the months of December, 
1924, and May and June, 1925, the re- 
versed blast set was not in operation for 
the entire month. During each of these 
months a smaller set without reversed 
blast was in operation all or a large per- 
centage ofthe time. 

The Richmond Light, Heat & Power 
Company distributed natural gas until 
the first of November, 1924. Since that 
time water gas has been manufactured, 
and nearly all of such gas has been manu- 
factured with a water gas set equipped 
with the reversed blast process. The 


curves, Fig. 6, show the generator fuel 
per M (full line) and the oil per M 
(dotted line) during this entire period of 
As before stated, clinker con- 


operation. 
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ditions in this set have always been very 
favorable. The clinker indicates that the 
temperature at the grate bars has never 
been very high, as it is soft and easily 
broken and removed. There is scarcely 
any side clinker, and such side clinker as 
is formed can easily be removed from the 
downstairs cleaning door. This company 
has operated for periods of two months 
at a time without barring down from up- 
stairs. 

During certain short periods of time, 
the Richmond company has operated an- 
other 8’ water gas set that is not equip- 
ped with the reversed blast process. 
This set has been operated for short 
periods of time only, but during these 
days the generator fuel and gas oil per 
M have been considerably higher than 
when the reversed blast set is operated. 
The capacity of this set is very much 
less than that of the set equipped with 
the reversed blast. 

To sum up our opinion of the reversed 
blast, our experience would indicate: 


First—That the capacity of the set has 
materially increased. 

Second—That the generator fuel has 
been materially reduced. 

Third—That there has been a sliglit 
reduction in gas oil per M. 

Fourth—That the life of the checker 
brick has been prolonged. 

Fifth—That the clinker is soft, brittle 
and easily removed and is planted close 
down upon the grate bars. 

Sixth—That the hot valve, with its 
first cost, maintenance cost and incon- 
venience is eliminated from the set alto- 
gether. 


The disadvantages in the employment 
of this process are not very serious and 
consist of the following: 


First—The set has more valves, and 
therefore its operation is somewhat more 
complicated ; but this does not make any 
great difference, especially with an auto- 
matically operated machine. 
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Second—There is a slow corrosion of 
all pipes and valves through which fhe 
reverse blast gases are passed or in the | 
pipe leading from the outlet at the bop © 
tom of the generator to the inlet of the 
wash box. 

Third—There is a hazard in connem 
tion with the employment of this process 
if hazard it may be classed, which is not 
very serious. This same hazard exists ig 
connection with all sets which are 
piped that gas from the bottom of the 
generator is carried to the wash box” 
without passing through the carburetor 
or superheater. We refer to the d 
of air being admitted to the finished gas 
through a leaky valve at such a point that 
this air will be carried as air to the wash 
box and on to the holders. For example, 
suppose the generator blast leaks. During 
the reverse blast period, air through this 
leak enters and mixes with the low tem- 
perature gases on their way to the wash 
box. The oxygen of this air remains as 
oxygen because these gases never pass 
through a high temperature zone again. 
This condition does not exist in an ordi- 
nary water gas set, as any air leaking 
through any valve on such a set will pass 
with the gases through the checker brick 
and the oxygen content will unite with 
part of the combustible gas. Practically 
no oxygen will leave the set uncombined. 








ANOTHER ASSOCIATION 
ADDED TO THE FAMILY 


HE Executive Board of the 

American Gas Association at a 
meeting, September 16, 1925, ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
Committee on Affiliated Associations 
that the request of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association for affiliation 
be granted. It is with pleasure that 
we welcome the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association as one of the sixteen 
associations and one geographic sec- 
tion forming with the national Asso- 
ciation a co-ordinated organization 

working in the interests of gas. 























Selling Easter Eggs and Gas Service 


Rate Making from the View Point of the Customer 
By C. S. REED, A. G. A. Rate Structure Committee 


E sometimes hear the statement 
W that selling gas is just like sell- 
ing any other kind of merchan- 
dise and that complicated rate structures 
are therefore unnecessary. If we went 
into a clothing store and asked the price 
of a collar, and the salesman told us that 
the original cost was five cents plus two 
cents for freight, plus so much for store 
trent, bookkeeping, lights, etc., plus so 
much for repairs and plus so much for 
profit, leaving it to us to add up the total, 
we would probably have left the store 
before he was through counting. Why, 
then, need the gas company talk about 
demand cost, customer cost, and similar 
mystifying and irritating figures? 
Suppose, then, that we compare the gas 
business with some other form of mer- 
chandising. To use as‘simmple an illustra- 
tion as possible, let us suppose we are 
going into the business of selling Easter 
Eggs. We have bought 40 eggs at 1 cent 
each, a total of 40 cents. As containers 
for the eggs, we have also bought four 
small baskets at 10 cents “each ‘and one 
large one at 15 cents, making a total for 
baskets of 55 cents. We want to make a 
profit of 25 cents, so our total selling 


price will be 40 plus 55 plus 25, or $1.20. 
We are in the egg business exclusively. 
We have forty eggs to sell and $1.20 to 
raise. Our price is, therefore, 3 cents per 
egg. 

If a man buys one egg, we will give 
him that egg, along with a basket, for the 
sum of 3 cents. If he buys 3 eggs, his 
payment, including, of course, a basket, 
will be 9 cents. If he buys 6 eggs, he will 
pay 18 cents; 10 eggs, 30 cents; and if he 
wants 20 eggs, we will give him the larger 
basket and charge him 60 cents. 

Now, how long would we stay in busi- 
ness with such a scheme? Naturally, the 
man who wants only a few eggs will buy 
them from us because he gets a nice 
basket thrown in, while the big customer 
will buy his eggs separately from some- 
one else, carry them home in a paper sack 
and get by on much less money. 

It sounds very foolish when applied to 
the egg business, and yet lots of people 
would like to force the gas companies to 
charge for their product in just such a 
foolish way. In the gas business, the egg 
is a cubic foot of gas, or a thousand cubic 
feet, while the basket is the costly delivery 
system of mains and meters and their 
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attendant expense. Yet many people want 
the whole thing sold at so much per thou- 
sand. 

The analogy can be made plainer by 
comparing the costs of serving individual 
customers of the gas company. 

For instance, let us consider Doctor A, 
who lives in a high-priced apartment in a 
city where the gas rate is $1.20 per thou- 
sand cubic feet. Heat and hot water are 
furnished as part of the rent. All laundry 
work is done outside. There are only 
three adults in the family. Their break- 
fast is light and mostly prepared by an 
electric toaster and percolator. They lunch 
downtown and in the evening they are 
often out for dinner. The average month- 
ly consumption of gas is about 500 cubic 
feet, for which Dr. A pays 60 cents. 

Next let us consider Mrs. B, the wife 
of a hard-working clerk living in a 
modest bungalow. There are five in the 
family, three healthy children’s appetites 
being added to 
those of the par- 
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consumption is about 4,000 cubic feet 
for which she pays $4.80. 

The cost of the gas at the plant is ng 
over 40 cents a thousand, so the bare epg | 
of the gas furnished Doctor A is abou | 
20 cents and of that sent to Mrs. B, $1.66 

Subtracting these figures from the tot 
bills will give as contributions to the gas 
company, to cover all other expenses; 
such as pumping costs, lost gas, repairs 
to mains, services and meters, office ex 
pense, general expense, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation and the return to the owners 
of the property, the following amounts; 


Less cost of gas : 10 
$320 


Balance for all other costs $0.40 


Returning to our analogy, we find that 
the egg cost for Doctor A is 20 cents and 
the basket charge is 40 cents, while Mrs 
B is charged $3.20 for her basket. Ye 

the basket cost 
for both of them 





ents. Consider- 
able cooking is 
necessary and in 
addition hot wa- 
ter is needed for 
the dishes and 
for laundry 
work. To Mrs. 
B gas is a real 
necessity, and 
her monthly 





should be about 
the same. The 
mains must be 
kept in shape a 
much for the 
one as for the 
other. It costs 
just as much 
read A’s meter, 
make out his bill 
and handle ti 


The Family Below Is Eight Times Better as a Customer than the Family Above. The “Basket” for 
One, However, Costs the Company Just as Much as for the Other. 
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account as it does for Mrs. B. The com- 
pany’s taxes, insurance, etc., are the same 
for both. It costs, therefore, excepting 
for the original cost of the gas itself, just 
as much to deliver 500 cubic feet to 
Doctor A as the 4,000 cu.ft. to Mrs. B. 

What right has the Company to charge 
Mrs. B eight times as much for the same 
basket as Doctor A gets for his 40 cents. 

It does not seem fair and yet, we ask 
ourselves, do not all other merchants have 
the same problem? The grocer has his 
delivery costs and his overheads but he 
hides them away in his commodity prices. 
Why cannot the gas company do the 
same? To properly answer this question, 
we should put the grocer and the gas 
company on the same plane and compare 
them. 

How long could the grocer stay in busi- 
ness if all of his customers wanted their 
goods delivered at exactly the same time 
or if we were to ask him to be ready to 
deliver two cents worth of sugar any 
hour of the twenty-four and to put a scale 
in each kitchen to weigh the sugar? An- 
other item of difference is that if a cus- 
tomer wants thirty pounds of sugar, de- 
livered one pound per day, the grocer’s 
delivery costs are thirty times greater than 
if he delivered the thirty pounds all at 
once. As for the gas company, however, 
the reverse is true. It costs the gas com- 
pany more to deliver 3,000 cubic feet in 
one hour than it does to deliver 100 cubic 
feet a day for thirty days. 

The humorists tell us kisses are like 
bottled olives in that after you get the 
first one the rest come easy. The same 
tule holds even more true in the gas busi- 
ness. After the first cu.ft. of gas is deliv- 
ered to a customer, the rest comes easy. 

These features make the delivery costs 
much higher than the production costs 
and so make the gas business different 
from other merchandising. Or, putting it 
in another form, the gas company has two 
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commodities to sell—fuel and service— 
with the latter the more important. Peo- 
ple can buy other fuels but it is the clean- 
liness and convenience of gas delivery 
service that count most. 

The straight meter rate, charging by 
the thousand for gas and giving away the 
service, charging for the egg and throw- 
ing in the basket, is not only unjust and 
discriminatory, but it is the direct cause 
of the inability of the company to sell 
more gas to the ordinary residence user. 
When a gas company is forced to make 
an excessive profit on any class of cus- 
tomers to make up for losses on the 
others, it offsets the convenience features 
of its product and delivery service and the 
customer uses some other fuel. In other 
words, the customer buys his eggs else- 
where, and uses a paper sack instead of 
the fancy service basket of the gas com- 
pany. 

The critics tell us the gas business is a 
monopoly, but such is not the case. The 
gas company sells fuel in competition 
with the coal, oil and wood dealer. The 
only monopoly is in the delivery system. 
That is, the gas company delivers its fuel 
underground, without noise, wear and 
tear or interference with traffic, while its 
competitors use wagons that wear out 
paving, obstruct traffic and are dirty and 
noisy. 

What would the clothing salesman tell 
us if, when asking the price of a collar, 
we also said, “We want you to have a 
collar out at our house every morning, 
noon, and night. Of course, there will 
often be times when we won't need a col- 
lar but we want you to have one ready in 
case we do. We don’t promise to take 
any collars, but we will agree to pay for 
any that we do use.” 

If any other line of merchandising were 
asked to render the same kind of service 
asked of a gas company, it could not 
exist without a charge for such service. 
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Sectional Nominations for the New Year 


HE American Gas Association has always been fortunate in obtaining the cream of the 

gas industry to serve on its general and sectional committees. That this high standard wil] 
be continued is assured by the following nominations of section chairmen and vice-chairmen 
which will be presented during the October Convention: 

Technical Section: Joseph P. Haftenkamp, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman; Walter C. Beckjord, American Light and Traction Company, 
New York, N. Y., vice-chairman. 

Accounting Section: DeWitt Clinton, Worcester Gas Light Company, Worcester, Mass, 
chairman; Albert L. Tossell, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, IIL. vice- 
chairman. 

Manufacturers Section: Watson E. Derwent, George D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Ill., chairman; W. E. Steinwedell, Gas Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, vice-chairman, 

Industrial Gas Section: Frank F. Cauley, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman; Charles C. Krausse, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company, Baltimore, Md., vice-chairman. 

Publicity and Advertising Section: Frank LeRoy Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, New York, N. Y., chairman; Arthur W. Hawks, Jr., Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company, Baltimore, Md., vice-chairman. 

Commercial Section: Robert J. Canniff, Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., chairman; J. J. Burns, The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo, 
vice-chairman. 
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GAS RANGE COCK 
ACCEPTED ALTERNATIVE DESIGN FOR) 
STANDARD GAS RANGE COCK MG.RINC. 


EXHIBIT -G 
OF STANDARD GAS RANGE SPECIFICATIONS 

















Fig. 2. 


The two pinless gas cocks shown as in Figs. 1 and 2 have been approved by the General 
Specifications Committee as acceptable alternative designs for the Standard Stop Pin Cock 
shown as Exhibit D and E in the 1923 Standard Gas Range Specifications. When the Gas 
Range Specifications are again revised, these two designs will be included as Exhibits F 

and G respectively. 











Steel Treating with Industrial Gas 


izing machine ever to be installed in 

Chicago is now in operation at one 
of the city’s largest printing press manu- 
facturing establishments. 

This company makes the highest grade 
printing machinery available. One of the 
principal parts to the ordinary printing 
press is a shaft 3 or 4 inches in diameter 
and 3 or 4 feet in length. That part of 
the shaft which rotates in the bearings 
must be “glass” hard. The remaining 
parts of the shaft must be of ordinary 
soft steel whieh can easily be machined. 
Robert G. Guthrie, chief metallurgist of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, was called upon to design a furnace 
that would properly harden these big 
pieces of steel. 

It soon became evident to Mr. Guthrie 
that the machine to do this work would 
have to be not only designed specially, 
but would require gas for the carbonizing 
agent. One of the finest methods known 
for hardening the surface of steel is to 
heat it in a retort filled with an abundance 
of unburned raw gas. The carbon content 
in the gas penetrates the steel, causing the 
surface to become extremely hard. 

Mr. Guthrie went east to the home of 
the American Gas Furnace Company and 
there, with the aid of this company’s staff 
of engineers, designed a furnace to ac- 
complish this very difficult task of hard- 
ening printing press crankshafts. Up in 
a little room in one of the great New 
York City hotels, Mr. Guthrie and a staff 
of engineers labored under pressure one 
night until morning this last winter in 
order to have the machine completed at 
a specified time. These initial sketches 
were drawn with a stub pencil on wrap- 


Tien first vertical gas-fired carbon- 


ping paper. Today this massive machine 
is one of the most talked of steel-treating 
machines in the country. 

The capacity of this great furnace is 
3 shafts per day. The shafts are prepared 
and put into the machine in such a way 
that only those parts intended to be made 
hard are subjected to the carbonizing ac- 
tion. The process starts about 9:30 
o’clock in the morning and continues all 
day. The next morning the furnace is 
again brought up to temperature and at 
9 the shafts are removed and immediately 
immersed in a huge vat of ice-cold water. 
Thus the hardening operation is com- 
pleted and the process is repeated. 

Industrial gas produces a_ superior 
shaft. Production is speed and costs are 
reduced. This is just another illustration 
of how problems of the most intricate 
nature are solved only through the use 
of industrial gas. 

It is interesting to note that aithough 
Chicago has enjoyed gas service for 75 
years, it. took the effort and study of ex- 
perienced industrial gas metallurgists and 
engineers to design the proper furnace 
for its use in hardening steel shafts. 








OLLOWING the resignation of Charles 

L. Holman as vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the Executive Board, at 
its meeting on September 16, unanimously ap- 
pointed A. B. Macbeth of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company to fill out the unexpired 
term. Mr. Holman has severed his connection 
with the Laclede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis, of which he was president, to accept 
an offer to become president of the Georgian 
Manganese Corporation of New York. The 
nomination of Mr. Macbeth as vice-president 


‘of the A. G. A. for the coming year will be 


presented to the Convention in Atlantic City 
this month. 
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When Industrial Gas Does a Man’s Size Job 


P. 590—(1) Rotary gas-fired carbonizing machines making agricultural implements. (2) 
Car-bottom annealing furnace. (3) Automatic hardening machine used for hardening lock 
washers. (4) Battery of stationary carbonizing furnaces. (5) Galvanizing furnace. (6) 
Group of lead hardening, cyanide hardening and oil tempering furnaces for heat treating 
steel. 


P. 591—(1) Plunging printing press shaft into ice bath for hardening after heat treat- 
ing by gas. (2) Battery of rotary carbonizing furnaces. (3) Heat treating cannon in Wa- 
tertown (Conn.) arsenal. Temperature variation not more than five degrees. (4) Printing 
press shaft immersed in gas-fired machine heated to 1700° Fahrenheit. 
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A State Capitol Learns About Gas 


NUSUAL recognition has been extended 
U to the Laclede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis by the State of Missouri, which has 
borrowed from the Laclede and installed for 
temporary showing in the State Capitol a 
series of seven oil paintings depicting the evo- 
lution of heat, and an eighth portraying the 
discovery of St. Louis by Pierre Laclede, for 
whom the Missouri company is named. 

The paintings, which are in oil upon wood 
veneer, are in the Maxfield Parrish style and 





Science and Art Each Tells the Same Story in Its 
Own Way. 


were painted for the Laclede by St. Louis 
artists last winter. They were used in the 
windows of the gas company in March to 
dedicate the remodelled merchandising floor 
of the Laclede Gas Building, a change made 
since Charles A. Munroe became Chairman of 
the Board. 

Because mural decorations, costing close to 
$1,000,000 and painted by artists of interna- 
tional reputation, had been permanently in- 
stalled in the Capitol, the approval of the 
Capitol Decorations Commission was insisted 
upon before the Laclede would loan its paint- 
ings. This approval, however, was freely 


given, and on June 22, Vincent M. Carroll, 
director of public relations for the Laclede 
and S. C. Rieser, display manager for the 
company, installed the series in the marble 
halls of the west wing of the Capitol, where 
thousands since have viewed them. 





PERSONAL ITEMS 


CuarLes H. QuacKeNsBusH, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the St. Clair County Gas & 
Electric Co., East St. Louis and Belleville, 
Illinois, and now general manager of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co., has been elected 
president of the Wilmington Advertising 
Club. Mr. Quackenbush has always been in- 
terested in advertising and just prior to his 
removal to Wilmington from East St. Louis 
conducted an institutional campaign for the 
St. Clair properties in the newspapers in 
Belleville, East St. Louis, Collinsville and 
Edwardsville, Illinois, that attracted the at- 
tention of gas men and advertising men all 
over the country. 


H. Leitch Wauiretaw, formerly general 
manager of the A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator 
Company, was elected vice-president at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors of that 
company. Mr. Whitelaw has been associated 
with the A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Company 
since October, 1923. In March, 1924, he was 
made general manager of this company. Mr. 
Whitelaw is a member of the American Gas 
Association, Natural Gas Association and 
Smoke Prevention Association. He is chair- 
man of the Heating Appliance Division of 
the Manufacturers’ Section, American Gas 
Association, and member of the sub-commit- 
tee for the preparation of specifications on 
central house heating equipment. 





WE BOW 


To the Editor of the A. G. A. Montuty: 


ecaues I want to take this opportunity to 

express my appreciation of the valuable in- 

formation the gas industry is getting through 

the Association MonTHLY. We certainly have 

quite a flood of literature these days pertain- 

ing to the gas business, but I look forward 

each month to reading the Montuty, where 

valuable and up-to-date information is im a 
concise form. 

Yours truly, 
. F. Burritt, 
Middle West Utilities Company. 
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Putting Baltimore's Municipal Affairs on a 
Business Basis 


By JAMES S. KANE, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 


HE plan of calling 
Tis an organization 

composed of tke 
largest tax-paying in- 
terests to help adminis- 
ter the affairs of a mu- 
nicipal government is 
no doubt without paral- 
lel in the conduct of the 
affairs of any other city 
in this country. Never- 
theless, this was the pur- 
pose of Mayor Howard 
W. Jackson of Baltimore, Md., who, on taking 
office in May, 1923, invited a group of the 
largest taxpayers to appoint representatives 
for a commission which would make a com- 
plete study of the oper- 
ating methods of the mu- 


James S. Kane. 


THE WORK OF THE ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Accounting was organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of William 
Schmidt, Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

The duties assigned to this committee were 
to investigate the system of accounting and 
record keeping used in the various city de- 
partments, and wherever the system was found 
inadequate, obsolete, or accomplishing no use- 
ful purpose, to devise a modern system and 
to supervise its installation. 


It was realized that the task was an enor- 
mous undertaking. In order to complete the 
investigation of forty-five city departments, 
together with nine. sub- 
departments, within a rea- 








nicipal corporation and 
recommend plans for an 
efficient and economical the 
administration. 


Among those who ac- 
cepted appointments to 
this commission were 
leading executives in 
many of the largest in- 


companies of Baltimore, 
among them ~ Ezra : 
Whitman of the Public 
Service Commission of 


SENSE of mutual obligation on 
part of both city officials 
and privately owned public ser ices 
to foster and uphold the economic 
strength of the whole community is 
increasingly becoming the mark of 
a progressive and up-to-date munic- 
ipality. In his article; Mr. Kane 
emphasizes the fact that in,all sane 
dustries and public utility and constructive 
modern utility man willbe found 
laboring in the van. 


sonable time, it was de- 
cided to recruit a force 
of twenty-five trained ac- 
countants from the vari- 
ous organizations repre- 
sented on the Commission. 

The work was started 
by the preparation of an 
accounting questionnaire 
of approximately four 
hundred questions. The 
nature of these questions 


movements the 








Maryland, who was ap- 
pointed chairman; Wil- 
liam J. Casey, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, vice-chairman; John 
J. Ekin of the B. & O. Railroad, John C. Kirk 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, John C. Koons 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co., Arthur B. Lawrence of the General Elec- 
tric Co., William H. Maltbie of the United 
Railways and Electric Co., Richard Mommers 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., Howard 
B. Pratt of the Western Maryland Railroad 
Co., George E. Probest, Jr., of the Bartlett 
Hayward Co., William Schmidt, Jr., of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, Thomas W. Stinglev 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and Abraham I. 
Weinberg of the American Wholesale Corpo- 
ration. 

The commission early organized into com- 
mittees consisting respectively of Accounting, 
Finance, Engineering, Legal and Executive. 


covered every phase of 
accounting in the city de- 
partments. 

The results of the survey were turned over 
to a Committee on Summarization, who were 
charged with the task of summarizing the re- 
ports. A study of this summarization showed 
that a great deal of the accounting work could 
be performed more efficiently and economi- 
cally if classified and consolidated in several 
bureaus. 


The following are the principal classes of 
work which the Committee felt could better 
be performed in central bureaus: 


Timekeeping and Preparation of Payrolls. 
Paying Employes. 

Billing and Collection of Revenues. 
Accounting for Disbursement of all cash 
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and budgeting of all Departmental Appropria- 
tions. 

Cost and Statistical Accounting. 

General Accounting. 


CENTRAL PAYROLL BUREAU AND PAYMASTER’S 
BUREAU 

The first step toward centralizing the ac- 
counting work was in the appointment of a 
sub-committee to make a special study of the 
methods of timekeeping, preparation of pay- 
rolls and the paying off of approximately 
12,000 employees. 

The members of this committee had many 
years of experience in payroll work and were 
familiar with payroll practices in use in a 
number of large organi- 
zations. 

After a careful study of 
the payroll methods used 
in the various city de- 
partments, this committee 
submitted a report recom- 
mending the preparation 
of all payrolls in a cen- 
tral bureau reporting di- 
rect to the Comptroller, 
and also that all city em- 
ployes be paid through a 
Central Paymaster’s Bu- 
reau reporting direct to 
the City Register, thus 
eliminating the prepara- 
tion of payrolls and pay- 
ing off of employes by 
forty-five departments. 

This report was pre- 
sented to the Mayor and 
adopted, after which the 
payroll committee began 
the task of putting their 
plans in operation. 

The central bureaus were organized in 
February, 1924, and at the present time are 
preparing the payrolls and paying off all the 
city employes with the exception of the Park 
Board. Plans are now in progress for tak- 
ing over the Park Board Payroll, and after 
this is done the Central Payroll and Paymas- 
ter’s Bureaus will be handling the entire pay- 
rolls of the city, involving the disbursement 
of approximately $17,000,000 annually. 

The new system has many outstanding ad- 
vantages over the old one, but probably the 
most important point is that the payroll pro- 
cedure is now being handled in a uniform 
way, whereas under the old system forty-five 
separate departments were handling payroll 


Gas Electric 
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Wm. Schmidt, Jr., of the Consolidated 


t and Power Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Committee on 
Accounting. 


matters according to their own ideas without 
a thorough check being made at any one cen- 
tral point. {t is certainly true that, with alj 
the payroll work centralized, the Mayor, 
Comptroller, City Council and other city of- 
ficials should feel that payroll expenditures 
for which they are responsible are safe- 
guarded to an extent that was absolutely im- 
possible under the old methods. The Com- 
mittee in its investigation found a number of 
irregularities in the payrolls, all of which 
were brought to the attention of the depart- 
ments in which the irregularities occurred, Iy 
view of the fact that payroll disbursements 
approximate $17,000,000 annually, it is not 
only good business prac- 
tice, but should be con- 
sidered absolutely neces- 
sary, to have a closer su- 
pervision and check than 
was possible heretofore. 


BUREAU OF RECEIPTS 


The city had a number 
of departments billing and 
collecting revenues, chief 
of which were the Tax 
Department, Collector of 
Water Rents and Licenses 
Department and the Comp- 
troller’s Office. It was 
deemed advisable to have 
one central bureau for 
this purpose, to be known 
as the Bureau of Re- 
ceipts. 

To accomplish this a 
committee was _ selected, 
consisting of accountants 
connected with the reve- 
nue departments of their 
respective companies, wherein are handled ac- 
counts of several hundred thousand customers, 

To this committee was assigned the task of 
making a thorough study of the revenue pro- 
ducing agencies of the city and submitting 
plans for the organization and operation of a 
central bureau to handle all revenues accruing 
to the city, which, for the year 1925, will total 
approximately $38,000,000. 

After a study lasting several months, which 
included visits to the municipal departments 
of Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington (D. C.) 
and Wilmington (Delaware), the Committee 
submitted a report covering a complete system 
for the billing and collection of all city reve 


nues, 
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This system was a radical departure from 
the system previously used by the city for the 
billing and collection of revenue. It was sub- 
jected to a critical review, not only by ac- 
countants familiar with the billing and col- 
lecting of revenues on a large scale, but also 
by many city officials, There were a number 
of questions raised as to the successful opera- 
tion of this system, all of which were satis- 
factorily explained by the Committee. The 
report was submitted to the Mayor and 
adopted to be put into effect as of January 1, 
1925. 

The new system provides for controls which 
will detect clerical errors and also bring to 
light any tampering with the taxable basis 
and amounts billed and paid. Under the old 
system, which contained no controls, it was 
impossible to accomplish this. 

The installation of this new system was 
probably the largest accounting job ever un- 
dertaken in the City of Baltimore. When it 
is realized there were over five hundred thou- 
sand accounts involved and that the change 
was a radical departure from practices that 
had been in force over a long period of time, 
some idea can be obtained of the enormous 
size of the job. Lack of a suitable starting 
basis and faulty records made the change to 
the new system extremely difficult. The train- 
ing of employes to new and more exacting 
methods, opposition, both open and passive, 
on the part of some employes, were handicaps 
in getting the work started. However, in 
the face of these and other obstacles which 
could not be foreseen, the collection of cur- 
rent revenues under the new system began on 
January 19th, 1925, which was about one 
month earlier than in previous years. The 
public may now pay its bills for all charges 
at one place on the first floor of the City Hall, 
and they are handled with greater rapidity 
than under the old method. 

While the accounting survey force was 
making its investigation they discovered a 
large number of delinquent accounts on the 
city books and the lack of a systematic method 
for the collection of the same. 

As there were no records which showed 
the amount of accounts receivable due the city, 
several members of the accounting survey 
force were assigned to the task of ascertain- 
ing the amount of delinquent accounts. It was 
found that there was over $11,000,000 in de- 
linquent accounts due the city as of August 
1, 1923, and covered taxes, water rents and 
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miscellaneous charges for several years back. 
A number of these charges were already un- 
collectible as they were beyond the period 
covered by the statute of limitations. 

The Accounting Committee determined upon 
a plan for an intensive drive by all depart- 
ments concerned for the collection of these 
delinquent accounts. 

There was temporarily organized the Bu- 
reau of Delinquent Accounts, to which was 





Airplane View of Baltimore’s Gas and Electric 
Company. 


assigned the task of collecting miscellaneous 
charges. This resulted in the collection of a 
large number of old accounts. 


It was found that a number of owners of 
motor vehicles in the city had neglected to 
pay taxes and that many of them had success- 
fully avoided these payments over a period of 
years. Legislation was enacted at the 1924 
session providing that no motor vehicle tags 
should be issued by the Commissioner unless 
he was satisfied that taxes in arrears had been 
paid. Representatives of the Accounting 
Committee then prepared a plan of procedure 
under which the Collector of Taxes certifies 
as to payment. The plan has been successful 
in operation, and the legislation has resulted 
in the collection of many thousands of dol- 
lars which otherwise would have been lost to 
the City and State Treasury. 

The result of these collection drives against 
delinquent accounts was that during the year 
1924 the amount paid on delinquent accounts 
was in excess of $5,600,000. 


BUREAU OF DISBURSEMENTS 
A sub-committee was appointed to make a 
detailed study of the system used for dis- 
bursements and budget accounting, and make 
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such recommendations as were necessary to 
properly control the payment of the large 
amounts of money expended by the city. 

The members of this Committee were espe- 
cially qualified for this class of work, having 
had considerable experience in disbursement 
accounting in railroad and large industrial 
corporations. 

Prior to the completion of the Committee’s 
report, they visited and made an examination 
of the systems used in nine municipalities and 
corresponded with twelve others. The system 
this Committee recommended for adoption 
follows very closely the plan in use in the 
office of the Comptroller General of the 
United States Government. 

Under the old system there was no central 
point in the city to which all invoices were 
forwarded by vendors, so they could be prop- 
erly recorded and followed up until payment 
was made. There was also no attempt made 
to see that the city took full advantage of 
cash discounts offered for prompt payment 
of invoices. Each department prepared its 
own vouchers and made the distribution of 
charges to their budget appropriations. This 
work in turn was duplicated to a large extent 
in the Comptroller's office where checks were 
prepared and a separate distribution made 
against the budget appropriations. The Comp- 
troller had no record of bills held in the vari- 
ous city departments, and consequently had 
no idea of the amount of the city’s liability 
for unpaid invoices. The Comptroller’s budget 
records were kept strictly on a cash receipt 
and disbursement basis, and no attempt was 
made to encumber the various appropriations 
with commitments and other liabilities. Under 
all of these conditions it was difficult to keep 
track of the status of accounts payable, and 
there existed as a constant danger the pos- 
sibility of paying the same bill twice. Ex- 
amples of duplicate payments were brought to 
our attention and generally did not become 
known until the vendor returned the second 
payment to the city. 

Under the new system all invoices are for- 
warded direct to the Bureau of Disburse- 
ments by vendors. This will permit a com- 
plete control of all invoices rendered against 
the city and put the city officials in a position 
to take advantage of every cash discount of- 
fered for prompt payment, as well as safe- 
guard the city against duplicate payments. The 
results so far obtained have fully demon- 
strated the wisdom of this policy. 





The new system provides for the prepara 
tion of vouchers and checks with one writing 
and to furnish department heads with state 
ments from time to time showing the status 
of their appropriation accounts. This will 
eliminate considerable duplication of work. 

The new plan further provides for the en- 
cumbering of appropriations with commit- 
ments and other liabilities as soon as incurred, 
so that when a budget report is rendered it 
will present a true picture of the status of 
every appropriation, whether the cash has ae- 
tually been disbursed or not. All orders and 


contracts are referred to this bureau and certi- _ 


fied as to sufficiency of appropriation before 
they are awarded. 

The controls in the Bureau of Disburse- 
ments upon expenditures made and to be 
made, together with the controls established 
in the Bureau of Receipts upon revenues col- 
lected and to be collected, should effectually 
prevent any deficit in the operation of the city 
such as has been encountered in the past. 

This bureau started to function on January 
1, 1925, and has been completely organized for 
several months. 


COST AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNTING 


The accounting survey disclosed that con- 
siderable cost and statistical accounting was 
performed in several departments. It is felt 
that duplication of work can be saved and 
more useful information obtained, if all work 
of the above nature were centered in one bu- 
reau. Centralization of this work would also 
permit the use of mechanical appliances, there- 
by eliminating a great deal of the work now 
being done by hand. This bureau will also 
maintain a record of all property owned by 
the City of Baltimore. This is something 
which the city has never known. An inventory 
of all the city’s property is now being taken. 


This inventory will be used as the basis to © 


which will be added all subsequent property 
additions, and from which will be deducted all 
property sold or otherwise disposed of, there- 
by having available at all times a detailed rec- 
ord of the fixed capital owned by the City of 
Baltimore. 

A committee is now making a further de 
tailed study of this work and it is expected 
to have the bureau organized by the end of 
the year. 

As soon as all of the accounting work out- 
lined in the preceding paragraphs is under 
way the groundwork will be laid for the 
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preparation of a balance sheet showing all the 
assets and liabilities of the City of Baltimore, 
to be supported by such detailed schedules of 
assets and liabilities as are deemed necessary. 

The General Accounting Bureau will also 
maintain such control accounts as are deemed 
advisable, these control accounts to be sup- 
ported by detail accounts in the various de- 
partments. 

A committee is now engaged in preparing 
detail plans for this bureau and it is expected 
to have the bureau in operation by the end 
of this year. 

An important feature of the plans of the 
Accounting Committee will be the recommen- 
dation of an Auditing Bureau reporting direct 
to the Mayor, modelled after the auditing bu- 
reaus of several of the large railroads and 
public utilities. 

The scope of the work to be accomplished 
by this bureau has not been fully developed. 
A committee is now being organized to study 
the auditing work necessary to be performed 
in the municipal departments and this report 
will probably be prepared in time to have the 
bureau functioning by the end of the year. 

The Committee on Accounting have ap- 
pointed a special sub-committee to consider 
the advisability of organizing a central bureau 
for the receipt and issuance of applications, 
permits and licenses. Under the present sys- 
tem applicants are required to apply at numer- 
ous departments to transact business of this 
nature. It is proposed to have one place 
where applicants will apply and where per- 
mits and licenses will be issued, thereby sav- 
ing considerable time for and facilitating the 
movements of applicants. A report has been 
prepared and submitted by the sub-committee, 
and when accepted the work of organizing 
the bureau will be started. 

This same sub-committee has also submitted 
a report recommending a central service bu- 
reau to handle all complaints and inquiries, 
as it is felt such a move will tend towards 
public good-will. This report is now in the 
hands of the Mayor’s Commission and is re- 
ceiving their consideration. 


THE WORK OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEF 
The Finance Committee is headed by Wil- 
liam J. Casey, vice-president, the Continental 
Trust Company. 
This committee took up the question of the 
entire financing of the city and gave particu- 
lar attention to the following subjects: 
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Overfeeding of Sinking Funds. 
City Markets. 

Pensions for City Employes. 
Central Purchasing Bureau. 
Appeal Tax Court, Bureau of Minor Privi- 
leges and Commissioner for Opening Streets. 
Coupon Bond Form for City Obligations. 


The plan adopted by the Committee for the 
elimination of appropriations to sinking funds 
which were overfed has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $900,000 in the annual 
levy for sinking funds purposes. 

An investigation of the city markets de- 
veloped the fact that the rentals received 
therefrom were insufficient to take care of the 
maintenance of these properties, and that they 
were a burden on the general tax levy. A 
number of recommendations were made for 
the purpose of putting the markets on a self- 
supporting basis, the most important of which 
was the revision of the rentals. Since the 
revision of the rentals by the City Comptroller, 
the annual tax levy has been relieved to an 
approximate amount of $100,000 a year. 


THE WORK OF THE ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 

The Engineering Committee was under the 
chairmanship of Arthur B. Lawrence, man- 
ager, Baltimore Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

After preliminary studies the Enginecring 
Committee decided that a thorough and de- 
tailed study of the city departments was neces- 
sary. A very complete and comprehensive 
questionnaire was prepared to develop the in- 
formation and data required. A field survey 
and advisory force was organized, consisting 
of forty-two trained representatives from the 
large industries in the city. 

As the result of two independent studies, 
the Department of Public Works was evolved. 
The Engineering Committee then prepared re- 
ports covering Chief Engineer and Staff, and 
each of the proposed eleven bureaus. These 
reports included the detailed organizations of 
the existing departments and bureaus; tenta- 
tive divisional organization for the proposed 
bureaus; analyses of the existing departments 
and bureaus, the scope and volume of their 
activities, and the legal provisions under which 
they operate. Analyses of the proposed bu- 
reaus were developed showing the makeup of 
the bureaus, and assignment of duties and ac- 
tivities under a uniform classification devel- 
oped by the Committee in its studies. 

It was the desire of the Engineering Com- 
mittee to bring the present department heads 
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into the work and secure their co-operation 
in the development of the final detailed work- 
ing plans. Accordingly, sub-committees were 
appointed for the completion of the work and 
were assigned as follows: 


Chief Engineer, Bureau of Water Supply, 
Bureau of Highways, Bureau of Sewers, Bu- 
reau of Harbors, Bureau of Mechanical-Elec- 
trical Service, Bureau of Buildings, Bureau of 
Street Cleaning, Bureau: of City Plan, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Bureau of Transportation, 
Bureau of Stores, and Shops. 


The establishment of the Department of 
Public Works should be of great and lasting 
benefit to the City of Baltimore. Aside from 
any reduction in overhead organization costs, 
the establishing of proper organization, pro- 
cedure, and routing of work should produce 
considerable savings in the expenditure of the 
large amounts of money spent annually by the 
engineering and construction departments. 

The keynote to the proposed plan is co- 
ordination of work, elimination of the dupli- 
cation of effort, and the definite placing of 
responsibility. 

This plan furnishes engineering supervision 
and service for the non-engineering depart- 
ments, notably, the Bureau of Street Cleaning, 
and also the Park Board, whose close co- 
operation with the proposed Bureau of City 
Plan should prove to be of great benefit to 
the City of Baltimore. 

The Commission of Public Works plan 
makes the Chief Engineer the active directing 
head of a major department, consisting of 
several bureaus. 


° 


THE WORK OF THE LEGAL COMMITTEE 


The work of the Legal Committee was 
largely handled by the chairman, William H. 
Maltbie, in conjunction with the City Solicitor. 
This work in its early aspects consisted of the 
interpretation and construction of various 
sections of the city charter and local laws, as 
applying to the various activities of the Com- 
mission in dealing with the great variety of 
subjects that were under consideration. 

An important phase of this work was the 
formulation of the policy of the Commission 
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in respect to amendments of the city charter, 
As finally determined, this provided for a 
blanket amendment to the charter, conferring 
upon the Mayor and City Council the author- 
ity to reorganize and consolidate various ac- 
tivities of the city government, excluding, 
however, the Public Improvement Commission 
and the City Service Commission. 

This blanket amendment was embodied in 
an ordinance prepared by the City Solicitor 
in conference with the chairman of the Legal 
Committee. This ordinance was passed by 
Council and submitted to the voters of the 
city, which was done at the general election 
in 1924, and ratified by a large majority. 


THE WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


This committee was composed of the chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission and the chairmen of the Accounting, 
Finance, Engineering and Legal Committees, 

This committee received and reviewed the 
reports from the group committees and after 
their endorsement transmitted them. to the 
Mayor for his approval and acceptance. In 
addition to this, the Executive Committee un- 
dertook some special studies that did not fall 
within the scope of group committees. These 
are summarized as follows: 


A Self-supporting Water Service. 

City Service Commission. 

Standardization of Salaries and Wages of 
Municipal Employes. 

Care, .Custody and Maintenance of City 
Buildings. ° 

Capital Expenditures made by the City. 

Municipal Telephone Service. 

Proposed Municipal Office Building. 


Much has been accomplished as the result 
of the Commission’s efforts and they have 
played no small part in the reductions in the 
tax rate which have been brought about since 
the Commission was organized in 1923. The 
tax rates have been as follows: 


Weare a hea ky clei es $2.97 per $100 
AMR EE. @iitcatawicas sce 2.90 per 100 
CID as £4 hoo < eine 2.58 per 100 


A still further reduction is looked for in the 
year 1926. 








“Service is the golden rule melted down to one golden word.”— 
Gas Purifying Materials Company, Long Island City, New York. 
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What the Laboratory Has Accomplished 





And What It Is Doing Now 


By R. M. CONNER, Director Appliance Testing Laboratory 





Beginning Research Work on Gas Ranges. 


FTER the Great War was over, 
A Sir Philip Gibbs, famous war cor- 

respondent said, “Now it can be 
told,” and the same thing can now be 
said of the A. G. A.’s Testing Laboratory 
in Cleveland. We can really say for the 
first time that the first chapter is being 
written. If the introduction and preface 
seemed a little long-drawn-out, we can 
take our reward today in the sense of 
pride that comes from an artisan’s handi- 
work which has met all expectations. 


From now on we shall have to stop 
talking about what the Laboratory is 
going to accomplish, because there is so 
much that has been and is being done to 
occupy our interest. You will be inter- 
ested to know that all tests on samples 
supplied by manufacturer members on 
flexible gas tubing have been completed, 
marking the Laboratory’s first definite 
accomplishment in the work for which it 
was established. Test reports have been 
prepared covering our findings, and a 
list of tubing samples which have met 
A. G. A. requirements appear on the 
following page. 


The next item on the program is the 
preparation of appliance specifications on 
which the various sub-committees are 
now busily engaged. Such excellent prog- 
ress is being made in this work, that it 
is not improbable that the final revision 
of specifications on gas ranges will be 
ready for adoption by the time of the 
Convention. This type of appliance was 
chosen first because specifications on it 
need only revision and will doubtless be 
completed before any others are ready. 

The Laboratory Managing Committee 
has outlined a very definite program for 
our first year’s operation. This policy 
seemed absolutely necessary in view of 
the great importance placed on the neces- 
sity of speeding up the work of appli- 





Calorimeter Equipment, Furnished by American 
Meter Company, Installed in A..G. A. Laboratory. 
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ance selection. The Laboratory’s present 
schedule calls first for the completion of 
proposed research work on gas ranges, 
space heaters, water heaters, central 
house-heating appliances; and _ second, 
completion of routine testing work on 
gas ranges. 

One of the most important recent items 
of news in connection with the Labora- 
tory is the adoption by the City of Balti- 
more of an ordinance specifying that all 
appliances sold or offered for sale in that 
city shall conform to the specifications 
of the American Gas Association. Balti- 
more is to be congratulated on this most 
constructive and complete measure, 
which, it is anticipated, will do a great 
deal to safeguard the public’s interests by 
excluding the sale of unsatisfactory gas 
appliances. The A. G. A. will, of course, 
be represented on the Gas Reference 
Committee of Baltimore,—an important 
step if matters between the city and our- 
selves are to be properly co-ordinated. 


Approval of gas appliances for nation- 
al use offers some rather difficult re- 
search problems. There are roughly 2,000 
manufactured and natural gas companies 
in the United States serving a large num- 
ber of different qualities of gases at vari- 
ous pressures. The terms _ natural, 
mixed, oil, coal, coke oven and carbu- 
retted water gas, are general and do not 
indicate the number of different qualities 
of gases supplied in each group. In fact, 
it is rather difficult to find two gases pos- 
sessing exactly the same constituents. 
Changes in pressure, specific gravity, and 
heat content all influence appliance oper- 
ation. To develop a series of tests that 
will indicate satisfactorily the operation 
of an appliance under all conditions of 
service offers a rather complicated prob- 
lem. 

While not yet fully developed, our re- 
search plans should eventually prove of 
great value to manufacturers. 

Mr. Milener, chairman of the Central 
House-Heating Appliance Committee, 
held a meeting of his committee on Aug. 
24. Considerable progress was made and 
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another meeting has been arranged in the 
near future. Some exceedingly interest- 
ing matters were discussed, and while it 
cannot be definitely stated at this time, 
it is thought that such portions of the 
A.S.M.E. Code as apply to gas boiler 
construction will be adopted with little 
change. This plan has several distinet 
advantages, the most important of which 
is the fact that manufacturers will not be 
inconvenienced by having to construct 
appliances to conform to several different 
requirements. 

Mr. Stephany, chairman of the Space 
Heater Committee, held a meeting in 
New York at Association Headquarters 
on*September 18th. His sub-committee 
is the largest of the five now formed and 
includes members of several govern- 
mental bureaus as well as representatives 
of the gas companies and appliance man- 
ufacturers. The whole gas industry will 
watch with interest the work of this 
body. The preparation of satisfactory 
construction and performance specifica- 
tions for space heaters is regarded by the 
gas industry as one of the most difficult 
problems facing them in this class of 
work. Manufacturers are equally repre- 
sented on this group and are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to prepare 
specifications .which are not only satis- 
factory for the present but will antici- 
pate their future requirements. 

Practically all of the initial equipment 
requested from manufacturers has been 
received and installed. A large portion 
of it is now in service. 








T the present writing the Laboratory has 
approved the following samples of flex- 
ible gas tubing: 


TYPE MANUFACTURED BY 
3/8” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ..... Atlantic Tubing Co. 


5/16" “W”" Gas Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Evertite Tubing with Aluminum 
Ferrules Clamped on ..Eastman Mfg. Co. 
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Manufacturers who assisted the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in this manner, and 
the apparatus they furnished, follow :— 


Company 
American Meter Co. ............ 


value of testing and appliance research 
work cannot be overestimated. Gas ap- 
pliances are our mediums of service. The 


Apparatus Donated 


1—Hinman Junkers Calorimeter 


1—Specific Gravity Apparatus 
2—Stop Watches 
21—6” U Gauges 
1—1/10 cu.ft. Wet Test Meter 
1—5 Lt. Wet Test Meter 
3—10 Lt. Wet Test Meter 
1—20 Lt. Wet Test Meter 


The Bristol Co. 


1—Recording Pyrometer (0-3600°F.) 
HE soni» Pressure Gauge (0-50 Ibs.) 


1—Recording Pressure Gauge (0-12” water) 


Chaplin Fulton Co. ............. 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


2—1” Air Pressure Reducing Valves 
fe Lt. Tin Type Dry Gas Meters 


Lt. Tin Type Dry Gas Meters 


Crane Company 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. ... 

Equitable Meter Co, ............ 
3—1\%" 


ca Standard Pipe Gate Valves and Wisi 
1—Eclipse Water Still 

6—1” Low Pressure Regulators 

Low Pressure Regulators 


3—2” Low Pressure Regulators 


Foxboro Co. Inc. 


1—Recording Pressure Gauge (0-12”) 


1—Recording Pressure Gauge (0-50 Ibs.) 


Metric Metal Works 


3—Calorimeter Thermometers, Inlet & Outlet. B. S. Cert. 


3—Calorimeter Thermometers, Outlet. B. S. Cert. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. ..... 
Pittsburgh Meter Co. ........... 
Republic Flow Meter Co. ....... 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 

MMS io cig dink oa0a voeecs 
U. G. I. Contracting Co. ........ 


1—Pyrotannic Block Detector Set 
6—“U” Gauges (0-18”) 
1—Indicating Pyrometer 

1—No, 3 Acme Compressor 
1—100 gal. storage Water Heater 
1—Chemical Balance 


1—Hygrometer (Wall Type) 
2—Sling Psychrometers 


Leaders of our industry, in discussing 
laboratory plans, agree that the establish- 
ment of the Laboratory is a significant 
forward step, and are agreed that the 


manner in which they perform is sure to 
influence our customers in forming their 
conclusions regarding the quality of our 
service. 





OUR NEW MEMBERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
ne Service Stock & Bond Co., Newark, 


ont New Method Stove Co., Mansfield, 


io 
The Cleveland Trencher Co., Euclid, Ohio 
Sorco Manufacturing Co., Scranton, Pa. 

— Range & Furnace Corp., Geneva, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Victaulic Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 


ActivE MEMBERS 

Leonard, William Moeker, Kings County 
Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albright, Raymond Claude, Allentown & 
Bethlehem Gas Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Kelley, James E., Western States Gas & 
Electric Co., Stockton, Calif. 

Johnstone, Clifford, Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ryerson, William Newton, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cummings, Carl Herrick, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cushing, Stantou B., Public Service Co. of 
No. Ill., Chicago, Ill. 

Cushing, Thomas E., Philadelphia Suburban 
Gas & Electric Co., Chester, Pa. 

Bergman, Ted, New York & Richmond Gas 
Co., Stapleton, S. I, N. Y. 

Locke, Charles A., Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grafton, Fred D., Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“Taking the Broadest View Possible” 


By THE EDITOR 


HERE shall we hold the 1926 Conven- 
W rion of the American Gas Association? 
It is true that we are only just about ready to 
hold the 1925 Convention, but anyone who be- 
lieves it is too early to think or talk about 
next year need only be referred to the mass 
of correspondence on the subject which is be- 
ing accumulated by Alanson P. Lathrop, 
chairman of the A. G. A.’s Time and Place 
Committee. Thirteen cities in the east, west 
and middle west sections of the country, not 
to mention the north and south, have already 
sent Mr. Lathrop their application to be con- 
sidered as the headquarters of our meeting. 
Who said, “nobody loves a gas man”? 

Where do you think we ought to go? This 
is the fourth year we have gone to Atlantic 
City ; yet a number of our members seem will- 
ing to make it our permanent headquarters. 
Certainly we have learned our way around 
there. A considerable sentiment, however, is 
asking for a change. 

The Chicago Chamber of Commerce is of- 
fering accommodations in “the windy city.” 
California is calling many. Cape May, N. J., 
will place its large convention hall on the 
Municipal Pier at our disposal free of charge. 
Cincinnati promises not to increase its hotel 
rates on us. Montreal has an argument or 
two worth considering. Detroit knows that 80 
per cent of the gas men in this country would 
like to go there. New York City will have its 
New Madison Square Garden completed by 
that time. The convention service offered by 
Memphis, Tenn., is guaranteed to be “scien- 
tific”, which probably means something. 
Philadelphia is willing to take us on in spite 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration and 
even offers to house our exhibit in the Indus- 
trial Building of the Centennial, a la Wem- 
bley. Washington, D. C., promises to keep 
its temperature down to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Milwaukee at least offers memories; 
and West Baden, within twenty-three miles 
of the centre of population, has facilities 
enough to house all our members under one 
roof. Take your choice. The Committee 
wants your suggestions. 





NDUSTRIAL gas salesmen will find fa- 

miliar echoes in a recent editorial in Ele 
trical World wherein objection is taken to the 
“cloak of mystery” thrown by many heating 
engineers about the methods used and results 
obtained with various types of industrial heat- 
ing. 

It is still all too difficult to get good oper- 
ating data on a number of important installa- 
tions, and this condition is not likely to im- 
prove until manufacturers appreciate the ad- 
vertising value which the use of gas fuel of- 
fers. These advertisable qualities were elo- 
quently indicated by Horace H. Clark in the 
September issue of the MonrtHLy. 

More significant than this, however, was the 
more or less unconscious tribute which the 
editor of the World paid to the recent work 
of our Association. 

“Possibly,” he said, “the propaganda of the 
gas association may cause the manufacturers 
of electric heating apparatus to see the light.” 





may be a little late for 1924 year books, 

but there are a few paragraphs from the 
report of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois that, we think, deserve a 
little wider publicity. We read, then, that: 


Public Service Company now serves 25 per 
cent of the gas users in Illinois outside of the 
city of Chicago. Surveys made by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission show that for the 
entire state, exclusive of Chicago, an average 
of one out of every 4.7 persons living in areas 
where gas is available is a gas user, while 
in the territory served by the Public Service 
Company one out of every 4 persons is a gas 
customer. 

This remarkable increase in the use of gas is 
seen, not alone in the greater number of users, 
but, also, in the higher consumption per cus- 
tomer. During the year 1924 Public Service 
Company customers used an average of 40,472 
cubic feet of gas each. This is 9,764 cubic 
feet, or 31.8 per cent more, than the average 
found by the Illinois Commerce Commission 
for the entire state, exclusive of Chicago. 

In the growth of the industrial gas 
ness, the results have been particularly notice- 
able. Within the last year the company’s if- 
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Niles Gas Station of Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. 


dustrial gas engineers have co-operated in the 
successful application of gas to many impor- 
tant manufacturing processes. Gas-fired kilns 
for the brick-burning industry, the use of gas 
for the “cracking-off” process in glass mak- 
ing, the replacement of steam with gas in 
starch cooking, and the direct gas firing of 
asphalt stills, are examples of what has been 
done toward broadening the industrial useful- 
ness of gas within the territory served by the 
company during the past year. 

A division which has done much for the 
promotion of harmonious customer relation- 
ship is a Home Service Department. This de- 
partment under the supervision of a trained 
lecturer on domestic science and housekeep- 
ing problems carries on work among the 
women by means of periodical cooking 
schools, Twenty practical demonstrations 
were given during the year in as many differ- 
ent communities, and all were enthusias- 
tically received by the women. Approximately 
12,000 women attended these demonstrations 
throughout the year, and carried with them, 
when they left, not only useful information on 
cooking and housekeeping problems, but also 
a favorable impression of the company which 
supplied this service free of charge. 

Early in the year a new Department of 
Public Relations and Service was created un- 
der the direction of Vice-President Charles W. 
Bradley, formerly assistant to the president. 

Use of the company’s transportation equip- 
ment as a medium for advertising was adopted 
during the year with marked success. The 
company has 115 motor trucks in constant 
service and these were utilized to carry 
posters conveying timely messages to the pub- 
lic. This has proved a valuable as well as an 
inexpensive form of advertising. For example, 
in the moving season the trucks carried post- 
ers with the words: “Going to Move? Phone 
Us for Service at Your New Address.” 
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Charles 3. Fox 


HARLES J. 

FOX, distri- 
bution superin- 
tendent of the 
Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Gas and 
Electric Company 
at Darby, Pa, 
died August 18th 
from a complica- 
tion of diseases. 
Mr. Fox had been 
confined to his 
home for several months, and although he 
showed improvement from time to time, he 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy. some weeks 
ago which hastened the end. 

Mr. Fox had a record of over twenty-six 
years of continuous service, during which 
time, until his illness, he had not missed a day 
at his work. He became associated with the 
gas industry April 15, 1899, at which time he 
joined the staff of the Darby District of what 
was then the Philadelphia Suburban Gas 
Company. At that time the Darby District 
was serving about sixty customers and had a 
mile and a half of main. Mr. Fox, through 
untiring effort and ceaseless energy, developed 
the territory until today this district comprises 
17,759 meters and 287 miles of main. 

Mr. Fox is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Rebecca L. Fox.. Funeral services were held 
Saturday afternoon, August 22nd, from his 
late residence in Fernwood. Interment at 
Arlington Cemetery, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Ir BECOMES my sad duty to announce the 
death of 


Br. Charles FH. Chandler 
which occurred in the Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford, Conn., August 25th, 1925. Funeral 
in St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-third Street, Friday, August 28th, at 2 
o'clock. 

Dr. Chandler was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society of Gas Lighting at its first 
meeting May 4th, 1876; he became deeply in- 
terested in. its formation, an interest which 
continued until his death. 

Gro. G. RaMSDELL, Secretary. 








Chas. J. Fox. 











Proper Meter Connections for Testing 
Uniform Capacity 


By WM. A. CASTOR, United Gas Improvement Co. 


HE necessity for careful observa- 
[Ten of details in the method em- 

ployed in determining the cubic 
feet per hour gas capacities of gas meters 
has been demonstrated to us recently. 

In the report of the 1922 Consumers’ 
Meters Committee the methods of pro- 
cedure were covered at great length. 

The Committee recommended the use 
of air as the testing medium; the differ- 
ential between meter inlet and meter out- 
let to be five-tenths of an inch water 
column. The results thus obtained were 
to be increased by twenty-five per cent 
for the purpose of determining the gas 
capacities at which to badge the meters. 
To obtain the differential pressure a 
differential pressure gauge, connected 
across the meter inlet and outlet as close 
to the meter as possible, or separate pres- 
sure gauges connected to the meter inlet 
and to the outlet connections, as close to 
the meter as possible, were specified. 

These specifications were all right as 
far as they went, but they did not cover 
the vital points to be observed in order 
to obtain results that reasonably could be 
accepted as true, and that would stand 
comparison with results obtained by 
other persons using their own connec- 
tions and gauges. 

A new sample 60-A meter, containing 
enlarged diaphragms and _ lightened 
valves, was sent to our shop recently for 
the purpose of determining its hourly ca- 
pacity. The results obtained were not the 
same as those obtained by the manufac- 
turer, as a matter of fact we obtained 143 
cubic feet less. 

In the endeavor to determine the rea- 
son for this difference, the meter was re- 
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Exterior View of Meter Hookup for Testing. 


tested by both parties concerned, each 
using both sets of connections and 
gauges, but the results were negative, 
both parties obtaining about the same dif- 
ference in capacity when using the differ- 
ent connections and gauges. 

The meter maker’s inclined differential 
gauge take-off connections were tapped 
off 60 It. brass meter unions screwed on 
the 60-A meter screws. The tail pieces 
of these unions were free of lumps or 
rough spots and were of the same inter- 
nal diameter, presenting fairly smooth 
uniform gas ways. The take-off connec- 
tions were taken off midway between the 
top and bottom edges of the tail pieces 
and did not project into the gas ways and 
in the tail pieces. The same arrangement 
was followed by us, the tail pieces, how- 
ever, were black malleable iron, repre- 
senting the run-of-stock unions, and pre- 
sented rough, irregular surfaces to the 
gas flows. 

After many changes in the manner of 
taking off the connections to the differen- 
tial gauge, and numerous changes in the 
fittings into which the tail pieces were 
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screwed, and finally, after dressing the 
gas ways of the iron tail pieces, capacity 
results were obtained that corresponded 
to those originally obtained by the meter 
maker. 

The investigation brought out condi- 
tions which warrant the following state- 
ments : 

Pressure gauge connections should be 
taken off the mid-section of the inlet, and 
off the outlet tail piece of the meter 
unions, attached to the meter screws of 
the particular meter under test. Each 
take-off nipple should be about four 
inches long, should not extend into the 
gas way of the tail piece, and should be 
attached to a one inch inclined differential 
gauge by means of a short piece of rub- 
ber hose. The length of hose should be 
the same for both inlet and outlet con- 
nections, and no cocks or fittings should 
be used in either connection. If separate 
gauges are used, the method of connect- 
ing them should be identical. The point 
is that each connection of a pair must be 
the same, but it is not necessary that each 
pair of connections must be the same as 
every other pair of connections. 

The tail pieces to which the gauge con- 
nections are made should be of the same 
length, should have their gas ways ma- 
chined to present a smooth surface to the 
flow of gas, and the inlet and outlet tail 
pieces of any pair should be of the same 
internal diameter, but this diameter need 
not be exactly the same as that of any 
other pair of tail pieces for the same size 
of meter screw. The top and bottom edges 
of the gas ways should be chamfered, or 
better, slightly tapered to remove any 
rough edges and improve the gas ways. 

A pair of carefully machined tail 
pieces with take-off nipples tapped and 
soldered to them should be made up for 
each size of meter screw on the meters to 
be tested, as only in this way can it be 
assured that the maker and the purchaser 
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of meters will obtain capacity results that 
are comparable. 

We believe the arrangement of the 
fittings into which the tail pieces are 
screwed, in making up the meter inlet 
and outlet connections, have little or no 
bearing on the capacity results obtained, 
although it is logical to have them of 
larger diameter. 


For Efficiency’s Sake 
By H. J. JOHNSON, Chairman of the Division 
of Office Labor Saving Devices 
FFICIENT office administration is re- 
E ceiving more attention today than ever 
before. 

The reduction of costs and prevention of 
errors are the two important factors. This 
condition is probably more acute with public 
utility companies than in any other line of 
business because of the enormous volume of 
detail involved in comparison with the vol- 
ume of business. The matter of rendering 
service bills to the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of customers, handling of the ac- 
counts, and the analysis and distribution of 
revenue for statistical and rate making pur- 
poses is indeed a problem. 

It is generally agreed that there is no bet- 
ter solution of this problem than the use of 
Office Labor Saving Devices. There will be 
an instructive exhibit of these under the 
auspices of the Manufacturers Section of the 
American Gas Association and all members 
are urged to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to inspect these. Trained and experi- 
enced representatives of the various manu- 
facturers will be in attendance to demonstrate 
and explain these to your individual require- 
ments. 











AN INVITATION 
TO ACCOUNTANTS 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE 
ACCOUNTING SECTION 
EXHIBIT 

Make your appointments with 
friends and business associates at 
Booths 553-554-555-556. 

A lounging space has been pro- 
vided for your convenience. 

Open daily, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Atlantic City #’ October 12-16, 1925 





























When Pictures Tell the Story 








Tuis “HOUSE OF MYSTERY,” so-called 
by its neighbors along Riverside Drive 
and 187th Street, New York City, is 
heated throughout by gas steam radiators. 
As Gas Logic says, there will never be 
any arguments in “the house on stilts” as 
to waste fuel and the proper degree of 
heat. Each member of the family may 
have his room heated just as he wants it 
by the simple device of applying a match 
to the radiator or turning it off. Cooking 
and water heating too, will, of course, be 
done entirely with gas. This new type of 
home was erected by Franklin D. Pagan 
and Harold D. Vernam, architects, for 
Cleveland Walcutt, a man of pioneer 
spirit. It occupies an irregularly shaped 
lot approximately 100 feet deep by nine- 
teen wide on the sloping hillside which 
drops steeply to Riverside Drive. Con- 


struction work is by the Werner Con- 
tracting Company of New York, Wm. 
Passon, superintendent in charge. 
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THIS IS THE POTATO SEASON, and, ak 
though the picture below is a year old, it 
was felt that its publication in this issue 
might be both timely and suggestive. The 
float was brought out for Potato Day in 
Stockton, Calif., on October 18 last year > 
as a cooperative effort between the West- 
ern States Gas Company and the Geo, D, 
Roper Corporation. The gas supply was 
carried in the tank shown on the truck at 





a pressure of 100 Ibs. Mounted directly 
on the tank was a regulator which re 
duced the pressure to a value suitable for 
the ranges. - The truck was a working 
demonstration and baked potatoes during 
the parade and on the street all day. The 
potatoes were served hot out of the oven, 
with plenty of butter, and made quite a 
hit with the bystanders. 





THE SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBIT af) 
Wembley, England, is part of a general] 
scheme devised and arranged by Mrs 
Ethel M. Wood, who made the acquaint 
ance of many Association members of 
her recent visit to this country. The 
photograph does not give a very good 
idea of the appeal of the smoke abate 
ment scenes, Mrs. Wood says, because it 
is not possible to bring out the general 
atmosphere. 

There are two rooms identical @ 
decoration and treatment except for tht 
fireplaces. One is furnished with an ol 
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and ashes lying in the grate, and every- 
thing in the room smudged by smoke and 
dirt. The other has an up-to-date gas 
heater, and, of course, everything is scru- 
pulously clean and fresh. Through the 
windows you look out on to a drop scene 
which in one case is foggy and unattrac- 
tive, while in the other the brilliant sun- 
shine is pouring down on a spotless white 
street and lovely green trees. 

“I tremble to think,” Mrs. Wood gen- 
erously hazards, “what the superior 
American imagination will make of this 
idea. However, so far as I, its author, 
am concerned, I make you a present of 
it.” 





SURPLUS MATERIALS 


Tue Sarnt Paut Gas Licut Company is 
sending out a list of surplus material which it 
desires to dispose of. The material is in good 
condition and has been abandoned by them 
because of insufficient capacity for present re- 
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and Where Members of the Technical 


New Casino Hall on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, Where the Public Relations 
and Manufacturers Sections 
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quirements or a change in construction prac- 
tice. It consists of blowers, gas compressors, 
current transformers, circuit breakers, rheo- 
stats, motors, exhaust fans, switchboard type 
meters, flood light projectors, backfiller bucket 
or scraper, hot gas valves, etc. A complete 
descriptive list can be obtained from Basil L. 
Nelson, superintendent of purchases, Saint 
Paul Gas Light Company, Saint Paul, Minn. 


SPECIFICATIONS RECOGNIZED 


IT IS VERY GRATIFYING to note that the Stand- 
ard Specifications for Gas Heating Appliances 
of the American Gas Association are unre- 
servedly accepted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. The report of its com- 
mittee on Building Construction made to the 
Annual Convention of the N. F. P. A. in 
Chicago, May 12-14, at the instance of our 
representative, R. S. Doull, of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Article 25—Gas Heating Appliances: It 
is recommended that appliances be constructed 
and installed in accordance with the standard 
specifications adopted by the American Gas 
Association—unapproved heating devices are 
not permitted.” 








THE WatwortH ALABAMA CoMPANY has 
incorporated at Gadsden, Ala., with capital of 
$725,000, the announcement being made that 
the new company will carry out plans for 
enlarging the works of the National Pipe & 
Foundry Co., of Attalla, near Gadsden, recently 
purchased by the Walworth Co. of Boston. 
The officers are J. F. Thornburg, president; 
Wiley Alford, vice-president and general 
manager; Robert M. Henderson, vice-presi- 


dent and works manager; E. M. Grimsley, 
vice-president; J. E. Alderhold, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. Valves as manufactured by the 
parent company will be made here as well as 
all kinds of soil, gas, oil, water, steam and air 
pipes and fittings, plumbing specialties, tools, 
etc. 
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The Gas Man’s Challenge to 


the Chemical Engineer 


By W. M. RUSSELL, Gas and Electric Im- 
provement Co., Boston, Mass. 


T is confidently expected that the next 

decade will bring an increase in the require- 
ments of gas supply out of all proportion to 
the existing capacity of plants and distribu- 
tion stations. This expected great increase in 
the production of gas will call for tremendous 
investment in manufacturing plants and dis- 
tribution systems, and an enormous increase 
in the consumption of the raw materials 
which enter into gas manufacture. 

The gas engineer will be confronted with 
two problems—first, the process—second, the 
supply of raw material. At the present time 
there are two widely used processes, The dis- 
tillation of coal, whether in retorts or in by- 
product coke ovens, supplies a considerable 
proportion of the total gas supply of this 
country, and this process produces, as a re- 
sidual, valuable by-products in the form of 
coke and tar. By far the largest amount of 
gas, however, is made by the so-called “water 
gas” process, which utilizes coke or anthracite 
coal as a fuel wherewith to form blue gas 
from the action of steam upon it, which is 
then carburetted or enriched by the addition 
of oil. 

Aside from the generation of gas, the busi- 
ness of gas manufacture offers many prob- 
lems. The purification of gas is a chemical 
process and it has never received the atten- 
tion from chemists and chemical engineers 
that other great industrial processes have re- 
ceived in this country. Very recently efforts 
have been made to eliminate the present cum- 
bersome methods of removal of hydrogen sul- 
phide in gas. These experiments have been, 
to a great degree, successful, and are highly 
encouraging, but the field is open, and fur- 
ther great improvements are possible. 

Until very recently the thought of heating 
houses and business buildings with gas from 
the city mains has been considered rather 
fanciful, but at the present time, the situation 
is rapidly becoming very different, and several 
large companies are securing great success in 
heating by gas, utilizing appliances designed 
expressly for this purpose, operating at maxi- 
mum efficiency. The question of rates has 
held back the development of heating busi- 
ness, but it is now believed that, with an as- 
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sured market, a rate may be expected. Thig 
will mean a tremendous increase in the 
amount of gas required in this country so that — 
the gas industry is prepared to assume the ~ 
cost of research and to finance the construe ~ 
tion of new plants to meet the changed con 
ditions. 

The gas industry as a whole has never re 
ceived much attention from the chemical en- 
gineering profession. There are few mechan- 
ical problems which gas engineers have not 
satisfactorily met, and it is safe to say that 
any problem which is likely to arise the me | 
chanical engineers can meet, but the chemistry 
of gas manufacture has not been developed 
It is true that the gas industry has not wel- 
comed chemical engineers. Many chemical 
engineers do not know that there are any 
opportunities for them in the gas business, 
and perhaps until recently there have been 
few opportunities. This situation is entirely 
changed. The gas industry is now in a posi- 
tion to challenge the chemical engineering 
profession to solve its problems. 


I submit that the solution of these problems 
offers a great opportunity for chemical engi- 
neers. I do not believe there is any industry 
in this country which is more ready to receive 
attention from chemical engineers or which 
has more pressing problems for solution, or 
which can offer any greater rewards for in- 
ventors and developers of existing or new 
processes. 


One of ‘the greatest problems and oppor- 
tunities lies in’ a process of gas manufacture 
which will utilize bituminous coal with either 
the admission of very little oil, or eventually 


no oil whatever. This process should take 
bituminous coal capable of coking and con- 
taining a rather high volatile content, and 
completely convert it into a mixture of coal 
and water gas, leaving as a residue only ash 
and clinker. It should be so designed as to 
distill all of the coal gas from the gas coal 
before the resulting coke is gasified by steam 
in the blue gas section of the process. The 
coal gas and blue gas should enter the same 
gas container and be distributed in mixed 
form. The machine should be so built as to 
utilize all of the waste heat derived from the 
process of blowing the coke fire prior to 
steaming it in making blue gas, and this waste 
heat should be utilized in some manner to 
distill the gas coal and form the coke. Equip- 
ment should be included to allow of the ad- 
mission and carburetion of gas oil or, in the 
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Music Room of the Hotel Chalfonte Where Indus- 
x trial Gas Men Will Gather. 


future, of heavy grades of fuel oil. The 
process must be in a self-contained machine 
capable of operation by one man, and as near 
automatic in its control and operation as pos- 
sible. With the present heating value stand- 
ards, it will be necessary to arrange for the 
use of some oil, but if all of the coal gas can 
be distilled and saved, a very considerable 
proportion of the oil now required would be 
eliminated. 

With the coming of lower B.t.u. standards 
which many gas engineers recognize as more 
or less imminent, the elimination of that part 
of the machine having to do with the fixation 
of oil can be expected and a very simple proc- 
ess would result. 

Such a process capable of operating on the 
cheaper grades of gas coal now available and 
designed to handle successfully such heavy 
grades of oil as are not now considered suit- 
able for gas making would secure the atten- 
tion and favorable consideration of every gas 
engineer, and should go far toward solving 
the great problem of the future gas supply 
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A Bituminous Paint Formula 


CHEMIST in the employ of the South 

Staffordshire Mond Gas Company, Eng- 
land; has evolved a formula for a new bi- 
tuminous paint, according to the London Gas 
Journal. When tested, this paint exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. It was found 
to be impervious to the effects of acids, gases, 
water, and extremes of heat and cold. The 
uses to which the new paint can be put, it 
is said, while still far from being fully ex- 
plored, may be judged from some of the re- 
sults that have been achieved. When applied 
to a gas plant at a temperature of 725° Fahr., 
it remained for several months as fresh as on 
the day-of application. Another variety was 
found to dry in the remarkably short space of 
ten minutes. 

The essential principle of the paint is bi- 
tumen of various kinds so combined as to 
make them extremely colloidal or adhesive. 
Practical test has proved that it “keys itself” 
into the metal and wood to which it is ap- 
plied, and is capable of expanding and con- 
tracting with it, thus avoiding cracking. 
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The best length for a talk to be given on a program with other speakers 
is about 2000 words, requiring 15 minutes. When there is only one speaker, it 
is permissible to extend the talk to 4000 or 5000 words, but never longer. A 
radio talk to “go over” well should be about 1000 words—every word care- 
fully chosen. 
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A Traveling Home Service 
With 6000 Square Miles to Cover 


By MRS. EVA HAWKINS SHANKS, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


HERE are still 
[those who ask, 

“What is a Home 
Service Bureau?” It’s a 
fair question, and a dif- 
ficult one. Perhaps the 
best answer is to say 
that the purpose of 
Home Service is to add 
a personal touch to the 

Eva BH. Shanks relation between a large 
utility corporation and the Mrs. John Smiths 
who buy its service. It seems queer that the 
gas and electric company which brings so vital 
a service to the home, and draws so large a 
proportion of its income from the home, has 
only recently begun to develop a means ‘of en- 
joying a closer acquaintance with its women 
customers. Home Service Departments exist 
because utility concerns have come to realize 
the wisdom of earning the good will of house- 
wives. 

Because we are aware of this need, our com- 
pany established such a service nearly two 
years ago and put in charge of it a-woman 
experienced in solving home problems of va- 
ried types as well as expert in cookery dem- 
onstration work. 

Our first cooking school, a three-day affair, 
reported an attendance for the three days of 
40, 55, and 75. The figures are significant in 
the increase from one day to the next because 
they are typical of what has happened at each 
school held since then. At a three-day school 
held a month ago, the daily attendance was 
900, 1,100 and 1,500. 

To build good will—that is all we ask of 
our Home Service Department. We do not 
ask it to sell gas stoves or electric ranges or 
to urge women to use more gas and electricity. 
We believe it does accomplish these results 
in an indirect way, by making women find 
kitchen work more attractive, by leading them 
to take pride and pleasure in the preparation 
of home-cooked food. We know that it is 
earning and holding the friendship of our 
women customers. 

The problems of organizing our Home 
Service work were unusual. The majority of 
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such departments, so far as we know, bring 
under one roof their research and office work 
and their cooking school demonstrations and 
lectures. Homes of customers are within easy 
reach; workers can follow up every stove in- 
stallation and start the friendship in an in- 
formal and logical way. 

In order to understand that our company 
faced conditions of a very different sort, you 
must know that we supply electricity or gas to 
6,000 miles of territory in sixteen counties of 
Northeastern Illinois, including suburbs of 
Chicago, but not the city itself. There are 
220 cities, towns, and villages in this territory, 
and some are located over 100 miles from the 
executive offices in Chicago. 

Our most important work from the start 
has been to hold cooking schools. However, 
a very considerable volume of inquiries by 
mail has steadily developed, and each new 
school has added its list of correspondence 
asking help of all kinds. 

There’s a marked contrast between our 
schools and those held by a company operating 
in a single city. In the latter case, the lec- 
ture hall is often in the sales rooms for ap- 
pliances, or at least is reached by passing 
through them. “A model kitchen is fitted up 
permanently on a stage built for the purpose, 
Such a school has its regular schedule and 


Picture of a One Night Stand from the Inside Look- 
ing Out. 
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The Cooking School at Blue Island Features a Bread Baking Contest. 


customers drop in on whatever day is most 
convenient. 


MUCH ADVANCE PREPARATION NEEDED 


When one of our schools is scheduled, ad- 
vertising and publicity must make certain that 
the women in the particular town know just 
when and just where the school is to be held, 
for in all but a few cases a public hall must 
be obtained for the meetings. Ranges must 
be installed and furniture borrowed to con- 
vert the stage into a workable model kitchen. 
The director of our Home Service travels 
from ten to a hundred miles to each school, 
accompanied by as many assistants as she will 
need, and takes with her a trunkful of kitchen 
utensils, souvenirs, programs, etc. For each 
school, a new kitchen installation must be su- 
pervised, markets must be visited and supplies 
purchased. The mornings are spent in re- 
search work, devising and testing new recipes 
and in preparing for the afternoon’s program. 


Each school usually lasts for three days, 
with demonstrations carefuly planned to cover 
typical recipes, including meats, breads, cakes, 
canning fruits and vegetables, salads, des- 


serts and fancy frostings. For, as one visitor 
put it, “I can get up anything plain but am 
not much at fancy things and I want to learn 
how to fix things up pretty.” Every effort 
is made to be practical, but this is not in- 
terpreted to exclude fancy dishes entirely. 
After all, what is more practical than ‘to put 


on enough cookery frills to really please those 
for whom the cooking is done. 


The director of our work has that ideal 
personal equipment for it which is not met 
by any means often. The three essentials rare- 
ly are found in the same personality; ability 
to cook before an audience, to talk without 
tiresome hesitations, and to have a smile and 
a glance for her audience at just the right 
moment. 


At each session, about half a dozen of the 
published recipes are demonstrated, and exact 
directions for mixing and for heat control 
during baking are given out. The ladies all 
bring pencils and busily make notes on the 
margins of the neat little recipe books. They 
always show great eagerness for hints on new 
methods for saving time and money, for meal 
planning, budgeting and new recipes. And 
they always enjoy the sampling, too. Food 
cooked at a demonstration is served in small 
portions, and when crowds are large, extra 
supplies are baked before the school opens. 
Brides come to the schools, school girls come, 
old. grandmothers come. Sometimes even a 
few men are found in the audience, especially 
if there’s an evening session. 


ADVERTISING A TYPICAL SCHOOL 


About a week in advance of a school, neat 
printed invitations bearing the distinctive seal 
of the department are mailed to company cus- 
tomers in the town. These are followed by 
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advertisements in the local papers, occupying 
usually about four columns by 12-inch space. 
Window cards are sometimes used, and pos- 
sibly one of the best mediums consists of at- 
tractive two-color posters placed on all trucks 
in the vicinity belonging to the company. 

Inexpensive souvenirs in addition to the 
recipes are usually presented, and often valu- 
able appliances are given in such a way as to 
increase attendance. Sometimes a bread-bak- 
ing contest is a feature, with a stove the prize 
for the best loaf as judged by government 
standards. 

Some free publicity is obtained, particularly 
when, as often is the case, the event is spon- 
sored by some popular local women’s club. 
The school held at Streator a month ago, at 
which the total attendance was 3,500 (in a 
town of 15,000 population), was very strongly 
supported by a local newspaper, the Daily In- 
dependent Times. 







DOES IT ALL PAY? 


No story of this kind which dodges the 
question of cost would be complete. Home 
Service costs money. We have no wish to 
deny it. Since the first of January this year, 
nineteen schools have been held; 13,040 women 
have attended. Counting all expenses—adver- 
tising, invitations, souvenirs, merchandise 
prizes, programs, traveling expense, theatre 
rental, etc., it has cost the company about 16 
cents to entertain each of these guests. This 
does not include the cost of salaries and of- 
fice overhead. On the other hand, the number 
of women mentioned is the actual school en- 
roliment and does not include the very large 
additional count of women who have used 
Home Service in other ways. 


We are certain that we have more than 
13,040 new friends. Judged by school at- 
tendance, by requests received for further help 
and by the number of women who have heard 
of our schools and have asked for the same 
recipe books given to their friends, our work 
is effective and appreciated. We feel that more 
women are giving their best thought and at- 
tention to cookery as a result of our home 
service. It is therefore a source of pride to 


us. 
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HOME SERVICE NEWS 








THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Home Eco- 
nomic Association was held in San Francisco, 
August 4th to 8th. Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, di- 
rector of the Home Service Department of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago, represented the Home Service Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association in the 
absence of Miss Swann, chairman of the 
Home Service Committee. 


Mrs. Peterson, while en route to California “7 > 


on July 15th, spoke from Station KMX at 
Hollywood, California, and Station K G O at 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Peterson gave cookery talks over the 
air, and, because of her tremendous popular- 
ity from Station K Y M in Chicago, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm all along her journey. 

It is of special interest to us to have Mrs. 
Peterson bring before the convention dele- 
gates at San Francisco the work being done 


by home economics women in the utility 
field. 


ON HER RECENT TRIP to Quebec, Miss Ada 
Bessie Swann, Director of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., spent a day 
in Toronto, Ontario, as the guest of the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company. While in Toronto, 
Miss Swann visited Miss Eaton’s Home 
Service Department and broadcast a cookery 
lesson from CKCL. 

A very interesting incident was brought to 
the attention of the members of the Canadian 
Gas Association about the broadcasting of 
Miss Swann, when two members who were 
traveling to attend the convention, by way of 
the International Limited, told how they, with 
thirty other people, were receiving the pro- 
gram as it was being broadcast and they 
were traveling along over the country, and 
one after another of the people remarked, 
“Is it luncheon time now? This lady talking 
about fried chicken and New England mar- 
malade is making me hungry.” 

Later on the travelers were introduced to 
Miss Swann as the lady who had given the 
program. 

The International Limited is the only rail- 
way equipped with a radio receiving outfit. 


Atice Brapiey was the honored guest of the 
Home Service Department of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company on her recent trip to 
the coast to attend the National Home Eco- 
nomics Convention. 

Miss Bradley is principal of the Fanny 
Farmer School of Cookery in Boston and 
Cookery Editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, as well as author of a number of cook 
books. She is one of the best known women 
in the United States in home economics work. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 











Pacific Coast Gas Association 


HE Pacific Coast 

Gas Association held 
its annual convention 
for the year 1925 in 
Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the week of August 
17th. Final registration 
lists showed that 285 
members and _ guests 
gathered to _ celebrate 
the thirty-second anni- 
versary of the Associa- 
tion and attended the 
sessions of the conven- 
tion, which came to a 

¥. J. Schafer conclusion with the An- 
nual Banquet on Friday, August 21st. 

The delegates were welcomed to the City 
of Portland by Mayor George L. Baker. The 
convention was especially notable for the va- 
riety of entertainment features provided 


which, in addition to the Annual Convention 
Ball, included dancing and entertainment on 
the good ship “Swan” and an entire day of 
sightseeing on the famous Mount Hood Loop 
Drive arranged as a mid-convention feature 


to relieve the strain of four successive ses- 
sions. 

Retiring President E. L. Hall, in his ad- 
dress given at the opening business session 
on Monday afternoon, stressed the rapid in- 
crease in the use of gas as an industrial fuel 
where it is now employed for more than 6000 
purposes and predicted an enormous increase 
in gas sales. 

Mr. Hall presented an impressive analysis 
of the support given association work in other 
industries and made a strong appeal for 
greater support of association activities of 
all kinds now in progress in the interest of 
the gas industry. The keynote of his ad- 
dress was a feeling of tremendous optimism 
and confidence in the industry based upon the 
ever increasing recognition of gas as the best 
fuel for all purposes. 

Officers of the P. C. G. A. elected for the 
coming year include F. J. Schafer, Los An- 
geles, president; W. S. Yard, San Francisco, 
vice-president; D. G. Martin, San Francisco, 
re-elected treasurer; and Clifford Johnstone, 
San Francisco, re-elected secretary. H. M. 
Crawford, San Francisco; J. E. Kelly, Stock- 
ton; D. J. Young, Tacoma; H. L. Masser, 
Los Angeles; G. P. Egleston, San Francisco; 
E. L. Hall, Portland; F. S. Wade, Los An- 
geles, and W. M. Thompson, Pasadena, will 
serve as directors of the association. 


_ Special committee reports were read, look- 
ing toward the standardization of municipal 
requirements for installation of gas services 
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and house piping, appliance construction, and 
closer affiliation with the American Gas As- 
sociation. At the conclusion of the opening 
session, J. W. West, Jr., of the staff of the 
American Gas Association, read a message 
outlining the forward steps of country-wide 
significance now being taken by the national 
body and expressing the desire for the closest 
possible co-operation between the two asso- 
ciations on behalf of the industry as a whole. 

Among the specially significant papers pre- 
sented at the General Session, held on the sec- 
ond day of the convention, were “Premium 
Systems,” by Donald E. Buyers, of the Port- 
land Gas and Coke Company, and “The Fu- 
ture Fuel for Gas Making,” by W. S. Yard, 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. Mr. 
Buyers advocated remuneration of all arti- 
sans, mechanics and laborers according to 
their special proficiency and ability and gave 
the working details of the plan as applied to 
the Portland company during the year 1924. 
Mr. Yard pointed out the tendency toward 
higher prices and lower quality of oil during 
the past few years and stated that the large 
deposits of low-grade bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coals in Washington, Oregon and 
California would ultimately be utilized as*the 
chief fuel for gas making on the Pacific 
coast on account of the less limited supply 
and more stable prices afforded by these fuels 
when compared with oil. 

The Technical Section held parallel sessions 
with the Commercial and Accounting Sections 
at which reports on the production of oil, wa- 
ter, coal and reformed gas and the removal of 
foreign substances from manufactured gas 
were presented by the Bureaus of Manufac- 
turing Processes and Purification. 

Gas is being produced more cheaply by 
certain northwestern plants using coal than 
by California plants utilizing oil, it was stated. 
Unstable prices and the limit of the world’s 
oil supply will eventually force all gas manu- 
facturers to resort to other means for pro- 
ducing gas. 

Studies of approved methods of cost ac- 
counting and labor records were presented 
and discussed at the meetings of the Ac- 
counting Section under the chairmanship of 
C. W. Platt. The purchase of equipment, its 
shortage and handling were other problems 
considered by the accountants. 

Notable among the papers before the Com- 
mercial Section were the reports of the Bu- 
reaus of Advertising, Home Service, and In- 
dustrial Utilization prepared under the direc- 
tion of F. U. Naylor, C. R. Miller and J. H. 
Gumz respectively. 

The final day’s session was given over en- 
tirely to the Public Relations Section, at 
which valuable reports on Educational, Co- 
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Some of Those Who Attended the Second Annual Gas Meter Lecture Course of the Southern Gas Assn. 


operative, Employes Public Relations, and 
Customer Ownership work were read, and 
two inspiring addresses, “Selling Public Re- 
lations to the Public’, by Norwood W. 
Brockett, and “Relations—Public or Human”, 
by E. G. McCann, were delivered. 

At the last business session appropriate 
resolutions were passed on the subject of a 
Municipal Gas Ordinance and Appliance Cer- 
tification, and the convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution favoring closer affilia- 
tion with the American Gas Association, re- 
commending membership of the Pacific coast 
companies to the end that the more effective 
co-operation desired by all might be accom- 
plished. 

At the annual banquet golf trophies were 
awarded, and medals were presented to W. H. 
Barton, J. E. Spelce, and C. R. Miller for the 
most meritorious papers. After the new of- 
ficers were formally introduced, dancing took 

lace in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 

ultnomah. 


Southern Gas Association 


The Second Annual Gas Meter Lecture 
Course, under the auspices of the Southern 
Gas Association, was held in the laboratory 
and shops of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Saemeene, Atlanta, Georgia, August 4-5-6, 


The Committee in charge, consisting of 
Chas. an chairman, Macon Gas Co., Ma- 
con, Ga.; H. Pittman, Georgia Railway 
Power Racy Atlanta, Georgia; M. 
Kane, Georgia Railway & Power ca 
Atlanta, Georgia; W. G. Gribbel, John J. 
Griffin & Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. 
Mclihenny, Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, 
Fase. regs Maryland Meter Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; McW. Wolfe, ey 
Meter Company, IR na Md.; and W. P. 
Hutchinson, Sprague Meter "Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., arranged and carried out a suc- 
cessful program. There were 73 enrolled in 
the course. 


The papers presented were as follows: 


“The Gas Meter” and “Meter Setting and 
Handling” by W. A. Castor; and “Meter Shop 


Organization and Routing” by B. G. Wagg 
ner. Both Messrs. Castor and Waguner a are 
of the United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The instructors in the handling of the praec- 
tical shop work were as follows: L. M. 
Stricklin, Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ed. Pennell, Southern Public 
Utilities, Charlotte, N. C.; C. Hartogh, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; John L. Arnold, and E. D. Wilder, Ma- 
con Gas Company, Macon, Ga. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


The annual convention of this association to 
be held at the Lake Placid Club, N. Y., Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 1 and 2, promises to 
be a most interesting one. In addition to an 
address by President M. S. Sloan, the follow. 
ing addresses have been announced by Secre- 
tary C. H. B. Chapin: “The Importance of 
Holding Companies in the Financing and Su- 
pervision of Utility Companies”, by George T. 
Bishop, chairman, United Gas and Electric 
Co.; “The New York State Commission on 
Housing and Regional Planning”, by Hon. 
Sullivan W. Jones, State Architect; “News- 
paper nr voueang, by Thomas H. Moore, as- 
sociate director, Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association; and 
“The Public Utilty Security Market”, by Ray 
Morris, Investment Bankers Association. The 
chairmen of the sections will submit their re- 
ports at the convention. 

The entertainment program provides tourna- 
ments for both the men and the ladies, auto- 
mobile trips, card parties, teas, dance and a 
banquet. 

The Committee on Arrangements consists 
of C. S. Ruffner, Schenectady, chairman; J. C. 
DeLong, Syracuse; and E. C. Scobell, Roches- 
ter. 





Tue AccipENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE reé- 
port to be presented at the coming A. G. A 
Convention contains a list of the various Occt- 
pational hazards to be encountered in gas 
properties with specific precautions for preven- 
tion which will be a valuable aid in accident 
prevention activities. 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Accident Prevention—C. B. Scort, Chicago, Il. 
Amestmeats to Constitution—Wwa. J. Cuarx, Yonkers, 


American Engineering Standards Committee, Repre- 
sentative on—A. H. Hatt, New York, N. Y. 
—(Alternate Representative) W. Jj. Serr, 

my Pa. 

Award of Beal Medal—H. C. a gg New York, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S.—J. B. Kuvumpp, Phila- 
ca. Pa. 

Co-operation with Educational Institutions—W. G. 
Grisse., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ownershi HaRLES A. Mouwroz, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Education of Gas Sonueey Employees—B. J. Mut- 
LANEY, Curae, 

Entertainment— J. Cuarx, Yonkers, N. Fs 

Finance—J ames Lava, New York, N. 

Gas Code—W. R. Apics, New York, N. Y. 

Gas - ds & Service—J. A. Perry, Philadelphia, 
a. 


General Specifications—A. H. Hatt, New York, N. Y. 
Geographic Sections—L. R. Durron, enkintown, Pa. 
ng et of Appliance esting Labora- 

. GattacHer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
tion Association—R. S. Dovut, 


. Harper, Chicago, Ill. 

H. M. Bruwpace, New York, N. Y. 

Rate Structure—Ewatp Haase, Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee ES on National Joint Comers of Pub- 
tility Associations—D. D. Baryum. Bos- 
a bon 4 ; H. L. Doserty, New York, N. Y.; 

A. P. Laturop, New York, N. Y.; P. H. Gape- 
pex, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cuartes A, Mumnor, 
Chicago, TIL; um. L. Ransom, New York, 
ALEXANDER ees Eat! York, N. ¥.: 
iC. "ABELL, New York, ; T. V. Porceu, 

Chicago, Til. 
Theft of Gas—H. B. Firowrrs, New Orleans, La. 
Time and Place—A. P. Latnror, New York, N. Y. 





Beal Medal Awarded to R. L. Brown 


best technical paper presented at 

the 1924 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, will be presented to 
Dr. Ralph L. Brown, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, for his paper-on 
“Gummy Deposits in Gas Meters,— 
Causes and Prevention”, according to an 
announcement by the Committee. It is 
planned to present this medal along with 
the American Gas Association Meritori- 
ous Service Medal and McCarter Medals 
at the second day’s General Sessions in 
Atlantic City on October 14. 

The Committee was unanimous in 
awarding the medal to Mr. Brown, rec- 
ognizing not only the amount of original 
research which was done in preparing 
the subject, but also the great value to 
the gas industry of the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. 

R. L. Brown was born in 1890 at 
Blair, Illinois, and graduated from the 
University of Missouri with the A.B. 
degree in 1913 and from the University 
of Chicago.in 1917 with the Ph.D. degree 
in chemistry. Mr. Brown was an assist- 
ant instructor in the chemistry depart- 


Te Beal Medal, awarded for the 
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=> Snir 
ment of the University of Missouri dur- 
ing the year 1913-14. At the University 
of Chicago, he was Scholar, Assistant 
and Swift Fellow in the respective years 
1914-15, 1915-16, 1916-17. During the 
war Mr. Brown was a lieutenant and 
served as a member of a group of chem- 
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ists and physicists selected by the Na- 
tional Research Council in the research 
section of the French Department of 
Armament, and worked on new offensive 
war gases. In the gas industry, Mr. 
Brown has been engaged in investigative 
work on by-products from coal distilla- 
tion, largely with the Koppers Company. 
From 1919 to 1921, he was chemist-in- 
charge of their research laboratory. Since 
1921, Mr. Brown has been with the Bu- 
reau of Mines and engaged on problems 
relating to coal distillation by-products 
and to carburetted water gas, dealing 
particularly with the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. At present Mr. Brown is in- 
vestigating the production of synthetic 
motor fuel from water gas and the com- 
position of low temperature tar. 

In acknowledging the announcement 
of the award, Mr. Brown wrote: 

“In accepting this medal I am deeply 
conscious of a great measure of co-oper- 
ation given me throughout the investiga- 
tion on gummy deposits in meters by 
both my colleagues.in the Bureau of 
Mines and the members of your staff, as 
well as by many companies and individ- 
uals in the gas industry. It is my expec- 
tation to be in Atlantic City on October 
14 to receive the award.” 

The Beal Medal was originally pre- 
sented by W. R. Beal in 1897 for the best 
paper read at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Gas Light Institute, and this award 
was renewed when the American Gas 
Institute was formed. When the Ameri- 
can Gas Association was incorporated in 
1919, T. R. Beal renewed the offer on 
behalf of the Beal family, specifying that 
the medal be awarded for the best techni- 
cal paper presented at the annual con- 
vention. 





Henry L. Donerty & Company have re- 
cently sold the Hattiesburg Traction Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and the Lebanon Gas & Fuel 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., to the Mississippi Power 
Co., and the Meridian Light & Railway Co., 
Meridian, Miss., to the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 


Carlton Grist 


ARLTON GEIST, general manager of 
C the Atlantic City Gas Company, and 
brother of Clarence Geist, president of that 
company, died on August 25 in the Atlantic 
City hospital following an acute illness of a 
month’s duration. He was in his forty- 
seventh year. 

A generally run-down condition of health, 
due to intensive activities in the management 
of the local gas company, together with the 
exploitation of several newly-patented de- 
ices, culminated a month ago in Mr. Geist’s 
collapse. 

The son of a middle-west farmer, Carlton 
Geist was born in La Porte, Ind., on Dec. 10, 
1878. 

His first association with public service was 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where he resided sev- 
eral months, later going to South Bend, Ind. 
Upon being appointed general manager of the 
Lansing, Mich., Fuel and Gas Company, he 
moved with his family to the latter city. 

Three years later, December, 1909, Mr. Geist 
moved to Atlantic City to become manager of 
the Atlantic City Gas Company. There were 
at that time two companies, the Consumers’ 
Gas and the Atlantic City Gas and Water 
companies. Both were merged into the pres- 
ent company under the supervision of Mr. 
Geist. 


NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
WEEK 


CoMPANY MEMBERS of the American Gas 
Association.are urged to co-operate with the 
National Fire Waste Council of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce during the pe- 
riod from October 4 to 10, which has been 
designated as National Fire Prevention Week. 
Following are a few of the ways in which gas 
companies can help in their communities: 

1. Carry on a vigorous clean-up campaign 
during certain days of the week. 

. Hold fire drills in offices and plants. 

. Hold meetings of employes for fire pre- 
vention instruction. 

. Place fire prevention posters on bulletin 
boards and distribute literature on the 
subject to employes. 

The A. G. A. has appointed J. G. Reese, 

chairman of the Insurance Committee, as its 
representative on the Council. 
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H. C. DAVIDSON, Chairman 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 


DeWITT CLINTON, Vice-Chairman 




















MANAGING COMMITTEE—i925 





AnmsTRONG, J. J., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (Canadian) 
BIscHOFF, 7 Savannah, Ga. 
BLANCHFIFLD, yous I., Brooklyn, 
CARMICHAEL, Elkhart, Ind. Ni tians) 
W. H.. Baltimore, Md. 

Cuatmers, W. D., Baton Rouge, La. (Southwestern) 
CLINTON, DeWirr, Worcester, Mass. (N. E. Assn. 
Gas eae <- ) k, N. J. 7 

Conover, ewar 
Dozrixe, W. A., Boston, Mass. 
Erauacn, Perer, Hammond, Ind. 
Haase, Ewatp, Milwaukee, Wis. (Wisconsin) 
Hatt, H. B., East Braintree, Mass. (Gas Sales) 
— Isaac S., Boston, Mass. 

; We Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aurora, Ill. (Illinois) 
eae, A. w 4 Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kurtz, Apa, Detroit, Mich. 
LaWatt, H. y Philadelphia, Pa. 





LAWRENCE, Jame, New York, N. Y. 

McKana, G. E., Chi . Ill. 

i % s ” New ork, N. 

Pace, H Charleston, s. c. by 

PATTERSON, MG 

Perres, Ww. an ap * ersey) 

Piatt, C. W., Portland, (Paci ast) 

PoRTER, on r Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 

Potter, O. Newark 

pane, & Ep Yonkers, N. Y. 

Reese, J. yd Baltimore, 

Sim, WA Springfield, Mo. (Missouri) 
"Chistes 


Sauzr, 
Scopett, E. Site N. Y. (Empire State) 
Sioux City, Iowa. (Iowa) 





Aa, 
Szarine, R B. 
Snort, A. F., Providence 
Sprgar, M. Pe L. et N. Y. 
Tossett, A. ee. Til. 
Wasser, O. E., ith: aca N. Y. 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Asslysig. of Gas Company Statistics—H. J. LaWaut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Customers Accounting Committee—J. L. Conover, Jr., 
Newark, 
Insurance—J. G. Resse, Baltimore, Md. 
Nominating—W. A. Saver, Chicago, Ill. 


samme - > with Customers—W. A. Doenine, Boston, 
a 


ss. 
State Benreceneens—S. L. Tossenn, Chicago, Ill. 
Undistributed nes a Costs—J. I. BuaNcHFIELD, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
™ ma - Accounts—W. J. Merers, 
New York, N. 


Uniform 





Timekeeping Practices and Payroll Methods 


By O. H. GROSSE, Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


O standard system or set of rules 
N can be followed in timekeeping 

practices. Much depends on the 
character of the work, the location of 
the plants, and the types and number of 
men employed. 

We have not installed some of the 
modern features, such as time punching 
and recording machines as used by some 
companies because a large percentage of 
our laboring class are of foreign extrac- 
tion and are unable to read or write the 
English language. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have a system which does not 
require the worker to record his daily 
operations. 

In the coal gas and carburetted water 
gas departments, the gang foremen, who 
have charge of small gangs of men, vary- 
ing from eight to twenty men per gang, 


keep the record of time and the nature of 
work done by the workmen under their 
charge. The foremen are furnished with 
a time book, of pocket size, in which they 
record the men’s numbers and names, the 
time they report for work, and the hours 
and description of work done during the 
day. At the close of the working day 
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Works Timekeeper Taking Record from Gang Fore- 
men’s Time Books. 


the gang foremen bring their time books 
to the time-keeper’s office. 

The number of hours and the descrip- 
tion of work are transferred from the 
time books on to time sheets,which are 
made out in duplicate by the time-keeper. 
The account numbers are then entered in 
a column provided for this purpose on 
the sheets. The time sheets are then sub- 
mitted to the respective general foremen 
for approval, and are then given to the 
works superintendent for final O. K. The 
original daily time sheets are forwarded 
to the payroll department at the main 
office by messenger service, and the dup- 
licates are filed for record at the works 
office. 

In the pipe-fitting department, as well 
as all other departments wherein the 
men are capable of keeping their own 
time, and where they do many different 
kinds of work, the time card system is 
used. At the end of each day’s work the 
men report at the shop office to return 
their finished work orders; at that time 
they fill in the hours and descriptions of 
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work done on time cards, which are 
furnished for this purpose. In order tg 
aid the men in filling out the cards, a case 
of rubber stamps, with descriptions of 
work and account numbers, is kept in the 
shop office. They take the stamps cover- 
ing the work done by them from the case, 
stamp them on the time cards, and then 
fill in the hours opposite the descriptions, 

These cards are given to the shop time 
clerk who checks and balances the hours 
on the time cards with the work orders, 
which are handed to him with the time 
cards. He then enters the total number 
of hours that each man worked in a shop 
time book. (In order to keep time records 
of the men at the shop office, the shop 
time book is necessary, because the origi- 
nal time cards made out by the men are 
sent to the payroll department.) The 
cards are then sent to the superintendent's 
office for his approval. From there they 
are sent, by messenger, to the payroll de- 
partment at the main office. 

The method of time keeping in the 
street department is about the same as at 
the gas manufacturing plant. The gang 
foremen keep the time of the men 
working under them on time slips. At 
the end of the day the time slips are col- 
lected by the general foremen, who trans- 
fer the time from the slips to the stand 
ard time sheets. These are then given te 
the superintendent of street work, who 
approves and forwards them to the pay- 
roll department. Time recording in the 


street department differs from all other 7 


departments in that the time is charged 
to work orders instead of account 
numbers. 

All time sheets and cards are sent 
daily to the payroll department and dis 
tributed among the payroll clerks accord 
ing to the respective departments they 
have in charge. The first operation done 
by these clerks is to price the time sheets, 
that is, extend the amount opposite the 
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hours worked on the various account 
numbers. The amounts earned by the 
workers are posted from the time sheets 
to the men’s individual accounts on the 
payroll. Each day’s earnings on the pay- 
roll are totalled by departments. All ac- 
count numbers are then checked for cor- 
rection by the head payroll clerk. 

The time sheets are then given to clerks 
who tabulate the charges by account 
numbers. The total charges to the ac- 


count numbers are balanced with the total 
wages on the payroll for the respective 
departments for that day, and entered on 
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a Summary of Payroll Distribution Rec- 
ord. ‘ 

All Payroll and Summary of Payroll 
Distribution Record of Account sheets 
are ruled so as to take care of a full 
month’s record. At the close of a half 
month each man’s earnings are cross to- 
taled and entered in a total column pro- 
vided for this purpose on the payroll by 
tabulating clerks who are expert opera- 
tors on the “Comptometer,” a calculating 
machine, which is used extensively in our 
work. 

The semi-monthly total of payroll is 





Complete Filled Out Sample Time Sheet. 
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Payroll Clerks Tabulating Charges from Time Sheets and Footing the Accountant’s Day Payroll with 
Comptometer Calculating Machines. 


balanced with the summary of charges 
to accounts by departments. From checks 
on which the men’s names were previous- 
ly printed by the addressograph depart- 
ment, the check numbers are entered on 
the payroll opposite the total amounts 
earned by the men. The amounts are 
printed on the pay checks with a machine 
known as the Pay Check Writer. Then 
the men’s names and amounts on the 
checks are called back with the payroll to 
correct any error in printing. From the 
pay checks the amounts are copied on to 
Wage Record Cards, on which a record 
of all wages paid to each individual em- 
ployee is kept. These cards provide for 
a six years’ record of wages. After en- 
tering the amounts on the cards, they are 
listed and footed on adding machines, 
and the total balanced with the payroll 
amount of each department. Our pay 
days are on the tenth and twenty-fifth of 
each month. This allows ten days’ time 
for closing the payrolls, making of re- 
ports and preparing the pay checks. 

The day before pay day the checks are 
dated and given to the paymaster for 
signature. 





Noste L. Cray, formerly manager of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Gas Company, has 
left that company to take a new position at 
Palm Beach, Fla. He is succeeded by F. R. 
Warren. 





The Accountant's Day 


N old gas man once told W. A. Doering 
Ac Boston that “darn good gas was made 
before the Accounting Department was heard 
of.” In those days, grocery stores were run 
with cash drawers, while, today, up-to-date 
stores are equipped with recording cash regis- 
ters. 

Today, we are making better gas, and more 
economically than in the old days; and this is 
due partly to the fact that the Accounting 
Department is now in existence. The gas com- 
pany today could not operate without an ac- 
counting department, any more than the groc- 
ery store could get along without the cash 
register. - 

A visit to the Accounting Section meetings 
held at Atlantic City in the past three years 
would open the eyes of those who heretofore 
have looked upon the accountant as one who 
sits at a high desk on a high stool, and is con- 
tinually buried in figures and papers. 

The papers under discussion in these three 
years have been interesting and instructive; 
and have created the most spirited discussion. 
The Committee on Customers’ Relations, this 
year, are presenting a paper in three sections, 
each one of which should bring out discussion 
which will be beneficial to those who are in 
attendance. 

There are a number of other papers of in- 
terest to not only the accountant, but the engi- 
neer also, and the executives. These papers 
should be of sufficient interest to continue the 
excellent attendance which the Accounting 
Section has enjoyed in the past three years. 
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How the Gas Company Advertises Safety 


April observance of the year-round fire- 
prevention campaign sponsored’ by the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Safety Council, and 
inaugurated by the Grand Rapids fire depart- 
ment, was the part played by the four local 
public utility companies. As a result, the cam- 
paign during that month is considered the 
most comprehensive and convincing of any 
period since the movement began. 
Heartiest co-operation was offered by the 
utility companies. So that the message of 
fire prevention might be carried into every 
home, to every citizen 18 hours a day during 
the 30 days, each utility company was appor- 
tioned one week for its activities. After the 
campaign had progressed several days, it 
was decided that, by merging the last three 
weeks of the month for the combined efforts 
of three of the companies, greater results 
would be obtained, so a change was made. 
The Michigan Bell Telephone company was 
assigned the first week, and opened the cam- 
paign by using placards on its trucks and a 
“slip-in” message that accompanied the 
monthly statements to all its subscribers. 
The second, third and fourth weeks were 
assigned to the Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Company, the Consumers Power Company 
and the Grand Rapids Railway Company, 
respectively in the order named. Oscar W. 


O» of the outstanding features of the 


From National Safety News. 


Kastens, of the Consumers Power Company, 
was appointed general chairman of the utili- 
ties committee, and after several meetings it 
was decided to make the last three weeks 
more intensive and convincing by concerted 
action. The combined publicity forces of the 
three companies aimed their biggest guns at 
the public mind and began a barrage of slo- 
gans, “slip-ins,” banners and placards that 
everywhere were working and read through- 
out the city. 

During the second week, the Consumers 
Company enclosed a fire prevention message 
with every statement issued, as did the gas 
company. The Consumers Company also de- 
voted one of its largest show windows to a 
very attractive display that attracted much 
attention to the campaign. The Grand Rapids 
Railway Company mailed 15,000 copies of its 
Trolley Topics, containing a forceful fire pre- 
vention sermonette, direct to citizens, schools, 
libraries and other interested parties in the 
campaign, and placed 34,009 copies in their 
cars as “pick-ups” for riders. 

Simultaneously, on the first day of their 
allotted period, these three companies started 
their placard and banner campaign. The 
railway company’s cars carried banners that 
read: “Prevent Fire! Make Grand Rapids a 
Safer City in Which to Live.” This same 
message appeared on the trucks of the Con- 
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sumers and gas companies. The second week 
the banner slogan read: “Clean Your Attic! 
Make Grand Rapids a Safe Place in Which to 
Live.” Again, these went on all street cars 
and all trucks. The third week this message 
worked day and night: “Clean Your Cellar! 
Make Grand Rapids a Safer Place to Live,” 
and the last week, summing up the fourth im- 
portant point in the general campaign, these 
placards shouted: “Teach Your Children to 
Prevent Fire! Make Grand Rapids a Safer 
City.” 

As a climax for the last Saturday in the 
month, the railway company, the power and 
gas companies had prepared large tag “tie- 
ons” carrying the fire prevention message to 
automobile owners and warning against fire 
hazards in garages. These were attached to 
5,000 autos in the downtown district, the work 
being done by the Boy Scouts, who generously 
donated their time’and effort to furthering the 
campaign. The tags were wired to the radi- 
ator caps of the autos, thus assuring against 
littering of streets, avoiding violation of local 
ordinances and securing the message until 
the auto owner returned and read it. Many 
supposed they were impounding tags, read 
them hurriedly, then smiled and allowed them 
to remain that others might step from the 
curb and get the message. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas 


The Flatbush Gas Company 
The Newtown Gas Company 


Strong Stuff in Small Doses 


(> of the interesting publicity features 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
is the “Gas News”, which is issued ey 
once in a while. The issue below, Volume 
No. 13, is headed “Co-operation is Success” 
It is signed by the president of the company, 
James H. Jourdan. The text of the “Gas 
News” in this edition will speak for itself, 
The first copy was issued on January Ist, 
1925. In this issue is told the story of the 
seventy-five years of gas service in Brooklyn 
and the fact that the supply has never been 


interrupted for three quarters of the century, | 
Since then various phases of the business ~ 


have been published. One edition was de 
voted to the “Schafer Prone Pressure Meth- 
od of Resuscitation.” Another spoke of the 
Citizens Military Training Camp. Other edi- 
tions have been filled with stories concerning 
safety in the industry. On May 30th, Me 
morial Day, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
was published in full. 

The publication is printed from time to 
time in different colors as to stock and type, 
making it attractive to the readers. 

About three hundred copies of this publi- 
cation are distributed at every issue. Bulletin 
boards have been placed in the various works, 
branches and offices of the company, and a 
copy is posted on these. 

In each of the branches, copies are posted 
so that they may be easily read by the public 
coming to the gas office to transact business, 


Gas News 
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CO-OPERATION IS SUCCESS 


These are the days of our larger growth. 
Let us, each in his place, strive to develop and retain the confidence of our cus 
tomers in us, and secure the satisfaction of a service well performed. 


We all share in the credit of such an achievement. Our affairs prosper to the 


degree that we have satisfied the public. 


In this great industry all of us can be proud in the dignity of labor well perform 
ed. We can make our effort even more effective by increasing initiative and team 
work. Such a course assures self advancement, increases the usefulness of this 
Company and assures satisfactory public service. 


James H. Jourdan, 
President 
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Jerrenson, W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Jounsox, H. Jo New York, N. Y. 
LeMne, F. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lowe, Joux, “ye York, N. Y. 





McDonaup, Donwatp, New York, N. Y. 

weno R., a, Ti. 

Nortor, A Boston, Mass., (N. E. Gas Engr.) 
Osrerwan, P *é,, Elizabeth, N. J. 

RaMsBERG, eG : & Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roper, Gro. D. Rockford, Til. (Illinois and Iowa) 
SEIDENGLAN2, é. H., alias, Texas. (Southwestern) 
Seaver, Kenxetu, Pittsburgh, 7 

Stites, TowNnsEnp. Gloucester, 

Srocxstrom, A., St. Lo’ Louis, Mo (Missouri) 
Watts, F. Boston, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
Weston, J. A., Detroit, Mich. (Mich ) 
Wuiretaw, H. te New York, N. Y. 
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Changing the Purifier System Over-night 


Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
expended a large amount of money 
for new equipment during a reconstruc- 
tion program begun in the year 1923 and 


To Lincoln Gas & Electric Light 


ended in 1925. Realizing the necessity 
of keeping ahead of a constantly increas- 
ing demand, and so that service of the 
highest order might be practically guar- 
anteed, the boiler room, electric gener- 
ating station, gas works and all apparatus 
contained therein, were literally razed to 
the ground and new buildings and new 
equipment now takes the place of the old. 

It would make a very interesting story 
to describe some of the ways and means 
resorted to during such a period of 
change-over from old buildings and ap- 
paratus to the new, still maintaining con- 
tinuous service satisfactory to customers. 





The New Purifier Box in Service. 


In making changes from old to new 
gas plant equipment in the production de- 
partment of the Lincoln Gas & Electric 
Light Company, the most ticklish piece 
of work undertaken was the cut-over 
from the old cast iron purifying boxes, 
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which had been in service over forty 
years, to new steel and concrete boxes of 
the modern type. 

The storage holder was installed about 
eighteen years ago with no valves at 
either inlet or outlet, and elaborate pre- 
parations had to be made to open the 20” 
inlet pipe, insert a tee and connect the 
holder with a new station gas meter and 
the outlet of the new purifiers. 

All of the work had to be done at a 
point of minimum load, or between eight 
o'clock p.m. and midnight. The time to 
stop making gas had to be calculated to 
a nicety, and the last run was made at 
about 3 p.m. This calculation had to be 
almost exact, as raw gas had to be 
pumped from the relief holder, through 
the old piping and purifiers into the stor- 
age holder, and after the dinner-hour 
load, when the amount of purified gas in 
the storage holder about equalled the 
capacity of the relief holder, the process 
was reversed and the storage holder 
emptied into the relief holder, which 
then supplied the city during the time the 
cut-over was being made. 

It was estimated that the work would 
take three hours if everything worked 
out as planned, but preparation had been 
so complete and the job so well managed, 
that in just one hour and thirty-five min- 
utes the new connection was complete 
and gas was being passed through the 
new exhauster, purifiers and meter into 
the storage holder. 





DevetopMENT of the Doherty Gas-Oil 
Burner has reached a nearly perfect stage, 
according to an announcement by Henry Loe- 
bell, vice-president and manager of the Com- 
bustion Utilities Corporation. 

It is planned to install a few hundred of 
these house-heating plants in 1925, possibly as 
many as 2,000 in 1926, and 5,000 in 1927, with 
the amount increasing each year thereafter for 
an indefinite time. It is estimated that each 
one of these burners, when installed in a 
home, is equivalent to taking on four or five 
new ordinary gas and electric customers by a 
local public utility company. 
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Motor Checking for 
a Thousand Cars 


T the automobile maintenance building of 
the Public Service Production Company 
in Irvington, where nearly 1,000 automobiles 
used by the various operating companies of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


Everything Tested Automatically Except the Rattles 
and Squeaks. 


throughout New Jersey are sent for major re- 
pairs, the auto maintenance department has in- 
stalled a motor check. 

By means of this new device, an automobile 
can be given a complete examination in an 
hour. The car is run up on a steel stand and is 
connected with various checking units to re- 
cord every phase of the engine’s functioning. 
Results of the tests are indicated on a series 
of dials. 

The horsepower delivered at the rear wheels 
is determined by readings of the dials show- 
ing the rotary force of the mechanism, the 
revolutions per minute and the speed per mile. 
The gasoline consumption under varying load 
conditions is measured by a flow meter at- 
tached to the gasoline line. The effect leak- 
age has on the car’s ability to develop power 
is determined by the slippage of the working 
charge past the pistons in cubic inches per 
minute at any speed or load. Back pressure in 
the exhaust is located by a back pressure 
gauge. A meter which analyzes gases deter- 
mines whether or not the gas mixture is cor- 
rect. The compression in each cylinder and 
the consumption of oil due to leakage past 
the piston rings are measured. By distilling a 
sample of the crank case fluid, the oil dilu 
tion in relation to mileage is determined. 
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Advertising—F. F. Cavtry, Chicago, Ill. 
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Nominating—H. H. Cuark, Chicago, III. 


Policy—F. F. Cavutrr, Chicago, Ill. 
Progress—C. C. Krausse, Baltimore, Md. 
Publicity—H. O. Anprew, New York, N. Y. 
Rates—H. O. Lorspett, New York, N. Y. 
Research—J. B. Autinaton, Rochester, N. Y. 
Survey—R. E. Ramsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Let’s Get After That Summer Load 


By F. J. SCHAFER, Assistant General Manager, Southern California Gas Company 


OWN in Egypt, about four thous- 

and years ago, we are told of an 

experience covering two periods 
of time—seven years each—one of plenty 
and the other of want. So great is the 
impression on the human mind of the re- 
markable treatment of this phenomena, 
that, even in this day, we are filled with 
amazement and wonder at a world-up- 
setting catastrophe, held at bay by the 
brilliant execution of the master mind of 
Joseph, in coping with a critical situation 
confronting the country, the people, and 
the king of his time. 

How many gas companies are in a 
similar or worse condition than was 
Egypt—possibly not so enduring, but 
more frequently because of yearly repe- 
tition—is difficult to estimate, but there 
must be quite a few, and this not so 
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much because of two constantly recur- 
ring periods, each of approximately six 
months—one of abundance, the other of 
privation—but because there is no Joseph 
to consistently interpret the nightmare of 
inadequate summer returns. Most gas 
companies are not in a position to apply 
the identical remedy used in Pharaoh’s 
time, that of gathering in the fat of one 


Fuel Gas Burners in a Portland Cement Plant Give 
a Summer Load of Eight and a Half Million Cubic 
Feet Daily. 
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season to support the lean of the other, 
but they can probably go Joseph one 
better, by making the lean less emaciated, 
to the point where at least it can help it- 
self. 

The main difficulty with the gas period 
of plenty is that it seldom has an over- 
plus which can be made to satisfactorily 
spread over the period of want, and, 
therefore, it becomes expedient to im- 
prove on the old-fashioned method by 
attacking the famine-stricken period 
through an intensive and progressive 
system of internal restorative rather than 
by an unorderly, unscientific, and costly 
palliative of external application. Local 
conditions, which may be different, must 
of necessity govern the interpretation to 
a considerable extent in individual in- 
stances, but it can always be taken as a 
foregone conclusion in all gas companies 
that apparatus and equipment is going 
idle during times of low gas send-out 
which could be put to use in manufac- 
turing and delivering at a low price from 





which the gas company and the gas eng. 
tomer could both derive equal benefits, 
The first essential in any such program 
is a comprehensive and unbiased su 
of gas costs, and to this end all items of 
expense not directly applicable to surplus 
gas manufacture should be eliminated, 
Having determined with absolute cer 
tainty just how much actual money goes 
into the manufacture and delivery of 
surplus gas over and above the ordinary 
summer requirements, the next step is in 
the direction of the disposal of this gas 
at a price that will justify its sale by the 
company as well as its purchase by the 
customer. This requires the most pains 
taking investigation of the industrial 
field, going into all the minute details of 
comparative fuel figures, and should kh 
made only under the supervision of an 
experienced combustion engineer. 
From the data collected a “business 
availability column” can easily be set up 
from which it should be a small task to 
arrive at a rate—not what the traffic wil 
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bear—but a rate that will bring the com- 
pany a return, not based on its invest- 
ments, overheads, etc., but on the poten- 
tial possibilities of its wholly or partly 
idle equipment. Keeping in mind that 
any gas sales at a price above the cost of 
labor and material is in effect and fact 
so much profit which will help to put a 
little fat over the protruding rib struc- 
ture of the summer load. 

In a natural gas situation, such as ours, 
which is always more flexible than a con- 
dition of manufactured gas supply, we 
have worked out a system of priorities 
and rates that practically assures us of a 
continuous load factor for the entire 
year, and while such results can prob- 
ably never be expected for a manufac- 
tured gas company, there nevertheless 
are many small industries which, under 
favorable conditions, can and will use 
manufactured gas exclusively in the 
manufacture of their product, and there 
are many large industries which could be 
induced to use this service in part. 

Manifestly, this business cannot be 
had for the asking. The industries are 
too busy with problems of their own to 
go very far out of their way to solve 
other people’s and unless a gas company 
is prepared to go all the way to bed rock 
with its investigations and determina- 
tions, it is more than likely that failure 
will result. It is equally true, so far as 
I know, that no gas company has ever 
tntered the industrial field with a rock- 
tibbed determination to arrive at a com- 
mon sense level, where seller and buyer 
could share the advantages, without im- 
proving not only its summer earnings, 
but frequently adding to those of the 
winter. 

What particular industries lend or 
adapt themselves most readily to gas 
fuel, either in part or as a whole, de- 
pends also to some extent, if not alto- 
gether, on local conditions. An industry 
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Gas-Fired Steam Boiler Supplies Hot Water Dur- 
ing Summer Months to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York. 


in one location may be able to use it to 
advantage where it may be prohibitive in 
another, and it is right here where the 
modern Joseph gets in his best licks. 

If the dream is incomplete, or if the 
interpretation thereof is not sure, the 
lean period will receive no benefits and 
may possibly be further emaciated. 

I have been frequently asked what in- 
dustries are most easily adjusted for a 
substitution of gas for other fuels, both 
from the standpoint of trouble and ex- 
pense of burner and furnace equipment, 
as well as from the standpoint of fuel 
economy, but no intelligent answer can 
be given except in the light of local con- 
ditions. The larger class of industries 
present the greatest problems, but there 
should be comparatively little difficulty 
in obtaining candy, soldering, and gal- 
vanizing furnaces, as well as bakeries, 
creameries, and the like, and these, once 
obtained for a starter, will help pave the 
way for the more ambitious undertak- 


ing. 
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“Food Products” Is Out 


HE fourth volume of the Industrial Gas 
Series, entitled “Food Products”, is now 
ready for distribution. The price will be $1.50 
to members and $3.00 to non-members of the 
Association. 
Each of the major food industries has been 
separately treated in order that information 


Gas-Fired Smoke House Installation, One of the 
Illustrations. 

relating to any specific application of gas 

might be conveniently at hand. The chapter 

titles are: 


Chapter I—Gas and the Food Products In- 
dustry. 

Chapter II—Hogs and Their Treatment. 

Chapter I1I—Smoking of Meats. 

Chapter IV—Sausage and Meat Loaves. 

Chapter V—Coffee, Cocoa, Peanut and 
Other Roasting Processes. 

Chapter VI—Dried Food Products. 

Chapter VII—Other Gas Applications in the 
Food Industry. 


The chapter headings, however, do not give 
an adequate picture of the really comprehen- 
sive contents of this handy reference work. 
Each chapter is divided into a number of sec- 
tions dealing with a specific heating operation 
in which gas can be employed with the great- 
est success. In the last chapter, for example, 
there is considered the application of gas to 
fruit ripening, sugar manufacture, candy mak- 
ing, syrup boiling, pasteurization, canning and 
a general section on the gas-fired steam boiler. 

This may serve to give a little idea of the 
way in which the work has been handled. It 
is felt that this volume will be a most valuable 
addition to the library of every industrial gas 
engineer, and, as the editions are limited, 
everyone is strongly urged to place their or- 
ders promptly. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


A. B. Macsetu, executive vice-president of 
the Southern California Gas Company, re 
ported to the Santa Barbara Chamber of 
Commerce on September 1 that the gas and 
electric companies of Los Angeles County had 
contributed a total of $8,000 to the emergency 
relief fund designed to relieve the distress of 
the stricken city. The gas and electric com 
panies were the second trade group to report 
their returns, the campaign for which was con 
ducted under the personal direction of Mr 
Macbeth. There are twenty-five other groups 
still to report from whom it is hoped to cok 
lect a total of at least $1,100,000. 


Roy G. Muwnrog, assistant commercial man- 
ager of the Public Service Company of Colo 
rado, on August 22 celebrated his twenty-fifth 
year as an employe of that company. He was 
first employed to read meters, and four years 
later was promoted as assistant representative 
under Clare N. Stannard. Then came the 
position of service supervisor, next industrial 
fuel engineer and in 1922 he was elevated to 
his present position. He has the record of 
selling the first storage heater and the first 
gas househeating plant in Denver. 


Tue Lacrtepe Gas Licut Company of St 
Louis has created a position of safety engi- 
neer and employed John J. Barada of St 
Louis as its first occupant. Mr. Barada, a 
former gas man who for several years has 
been doing safety work, resigned as safety 
engineer for-the Scullin Steel Company of St 
Louis to accept the new place. He will be 


. attached to the staff of C. Howard Stewart, 


assistant treasurer, in charge of claims, im 
surance and accident prevention. Mr. Barada 
is a member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, and the Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers. 





(CORRECTION 


OWING TO AN OMITTED PARAGRAPH in Robert 
B. Mahn’s article in the September issue of 
the MontHiy, “The Cinderella of the Distri- 
bution System”, a false impression was created 
that in New York a single meter system 
been adopted to take care of the entire load im 
an apartment house. What Mr. Mahn actually 
had reference to was the substitution of one 
meter in place of two in a certain type of high 
class apartment where the practice formerly 
was to place the basement laundry and the 
apartment to which it belonged on separate 
meters. 
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Making House Heating Visible 


By L. E. LINDSAY, Peoples Gas Stores, Chicago, Ill. 


fill its mission to the fullest extent, 

should do more than just display 
its merchandise. It should sell that mer- 
chandise. Indeed, in order to be success- 
ful, it must do this. If planned and exe- 
cuted successfully, it should go farther 
and sell an idea as well, an idea intimate- 
ly connected with the appliance on dis- 
play, and one which will work on the 
mind of the prospect when the display is 
no longer before him. This holds true in 
many lines of business and especially so 
in the gas industry. 

Many times observers of display win- 
dows are definite or nearly definite pros- 
pective customers who are merely not 
quite ready to buy. If a display window 


A DISPLAY window. in order to ful- 


will sell an idea as well as the subject of 
that idea, the product or appliance, this 
thought will work toward bringing about 
a sale many days, or weeks, or even 
months, after the display in question has 
been shown. By selling an idea as well as 
an appliance, a good display can thus be 
made to work in the minds of prospects 
for a considerable time after the initial 
exhibition. 

This is the thought put into the display 
windows designed for the chain of Peo- 
ples Gas Stores throughout the city of 
Chicago. How this double function is 
built into a successful display is described 
herewith. 

A representative instance is a window 
designed to exhibit gas-fired house-heat- 
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A Good Display That Sells the Idea of noamage -_ Efficiency as Well as the Appliance Which Is 
eatured. 


ing boilers. The purpose of the exhibit 
was to sell a dominant and striking idea 
as well as the gas-fired heater itself. This 
idea was the convenience and efficiency of 
automatically controlled gas as a fuel for 
house heating, on the theory that, though 
an observer might not be moved by the 
display to an immediate investigation and 
purchase, the planting in his mind of the 
convenience and efficiency of automatic 
gas heating might later move him to make 
an inquiry which would in all probability 
lead to a sale. This was done by having 
a gas-fired boiler coupled with a large 
thermometer and a moving dial showing 
how the heat is regulated automatically in 
accordance with the rise and fall of tem- 
perature shown by the thermometer. 

To the right of this display is an auto- 
matically controlled gas-fired boiler har- 
nessed to a heat regulator by chain and 
pulleys suspended from dummy heating 
pipes in place on the boiler. To the left 
of the boiler is a small board on which are 
mounted the control instruments. Further 
to the left is a large display frame, three 


feet wide and four feet high, on which is 
mounted a slide giving a realistic picture 
of the flames in the boiler which come on 
and off gradually according to the seasons 
and the temperature, the seasons being 
indicated by a revolving disc showing 
“spring”, “summer”’, “fall”, and “winter”, 
situated at the top of the frame and bya 
large thermometer in which the red “mer- 
cury” rises and falls according to the 
season indicated by the disc. In addition 
a dial hand swings from the thermometer 
to the gas flame and back again, focusing 
attention on the automatic connection be- 
tween heat and temperature, and selling 
the IDEA OF CONVENIENCE AND EFFICIEN- 
cy. 

In front of the instrument board just 
to the left of the boiler are two cards at- 
tached to the motor and thermometer of 
the control board by red ribbons. The 
card connected to the regulating motor 
reads, “This is the janitor (motor) placed 
on the wall in your basement and oper- 
ates the furnace.” The card connected to 
the thermostat reads, “This is the mind 
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(thermostat) placed on the living room 
wall and directs the movement of the jan- 
itor (motor) in the basement.” 

At the top of this board is a small light 
that heats the thermostat, exciting it to 
action and causing the motor to function 
as it actually does under house heating 
conditions. By making a 1% revolution it 
operates the gas valve of the combustion 
chamber in the boiler, automatically turn- 
ing on the heat and again driving home 
the IDEA of CONVENIENCE and EFFICIENCY 
as well as the appliance itself. 

This is further amplified by the large 
display frame at the left as already ex- 
plained. This is headed prominently by 
the words, “When you heat with gas, the 
thermometer runs your furnace.” The 
dial hand quickly falls toward the ther- 
mometer just before the “mercury” be- 
gins its descent, pointing out that “When 
the outside temperature falls, the house 
temperature rises automatically.” At the 
bottom of the card are the words, “Tllus- 
trating the influence of the outside 
weather temperature over the operation 
of your house heating furnace through a 
cycle of four seasons. Gas is the modern 
fuel for your heating needs.” At the ex- 
treme left is another card reading, “When 
you heat with gas, you fire your furnace 
just twice each year. In the fall you turn 
on the gas and light the pilot, in the 
spring you turn off the gas. It is auto- 
matically controlled and runs itself. Let 
us tell you about it.” 

This is graphically shown by the mov- 
ing hand, which constantly points first to 
the “season” and “temperature” and then 
to the corresponding “flame” shown in the 
slide at the right of the frame. This hand 
has a very simple mechanism which oper- 
ates the revolving disc carrying the “sea- 
sons”, the attention-getting hand, the 
liquid in the thermometer and the fire 
slide, all of these being driven by a small 
motor. This has run quietly from 8 in 
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the morning to 11 at night continuously, 
with no attention other than oiling and 
cleaning once or twice each week, for 
four months, and it has been on three 
different locations. 

With the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
displays of this type can be had at small 
cost, this one having been built in my 
studio and mainly constructed from small 
parts that have already been used several 
times in previous mechanical display fea- 
tures. In this way the automatic connec- 
tion between the seasons, temperature, 
and the gas-fired boiler is simply and 
graphically presented in an attractive, 
attention-arresting unit which not only 
explains and sells its appliance, but, in 
addition, sells an idea. And ideas are 
essentially the prime requisite for success- 
ful salesmanship. 
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HOUSEHEATING “ADS” AGAIN 


To the Editor of the A. G. A. Monruaty: 


I have just read the August A. G. A. 
MONTHLY; a very interesting and a very in- 
terestingly assembled issue. I notice that the 
MontHLy did me the honor of reproducing 
two of my Consolidated Gas Company adver- 
tisements. The article accompanying the illus- 
trations opens with this question: “How shall 
house heating be advertised? Can it be effec- 
tively done by the three principal accepted 
mediums, newspapers, posters and window dis- 
plays?” 

The newspapers are first mentioned very 
properly. Through that medium you obtain 
your largest audience. It is not to be assumed 
that every reader of a newspaper is interested 
in the subject, particularly in New York, 
where hundreds of thousands of apartments 
shelter humanity. Apartment dwellers are 
wont to enquire about the adequate provisions 
for heating before they sign their leases. Many 
others own and occupy private dwellings. 
These must be assumed to have little or no 
knowledge of gas heating and its manifold 
advantages. The properly constructed news- 
paper advertisement is intended to interest that 
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class of reader and awaken a desire in the 
householder’s mind for further additional 
and technical information. 

At this point the salesman or saleswoman 
is introduced into the picture. The newspaper 
advertisement has done all that it could be 
expected to do. It has told tens of thousands 
of gas heating. The “poster” and the “win- 
dow display” is simply a “tie up” or a sup- 
plementary method of keeping the public’s in- 
terest alive. 

Another matter for consideration is the lo- 
cation of the show window and the placing 
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Doing for the Reading Public What Mr 
Lindsay’s Display Does for the Passerby. 


of the posters. How many persons pass the 
window or windows? What proportion of the 
number passing the window or windows see 
the goods displayed? How many of those who 
stop to look at the “display” are sufficiently in- 
terested (or have reason to be interested) to 
enter the salesroom? Posters are but re- 
minders, intended to keep the subject or object 
advertised in the mind of those who chance 
to see the “poster.” The “pulling power” 
there is a questionable quantity, but the 
“poster” treating of a subject that has been 
dealt with in the daily newspaper is apt to 
renew in the mind of the cursory observer of 
the “poster’s” message the reader’s impression 
received when he (or she) saw the newspaper 
advertisement. I was not invited to reply to 
the MontHLy’s questions, but there was some- 
thing “inviting” about the article on page 499, 
so why not express a few thoughts in writing 
when one is on a part vacation? 

In closing, I would say that much depends 
on the way any advertisement is “put up.” As 
you know, a mighty good newspaper “story” 
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may be spoiled in the telling. 


Experience 

teaches how to interest and hold a reader 

Would that more who have lived their lives 

by the “foot rule” understood what the public 

wants and gave it to them in their way. 
Yours very sincerely, 


Rosert E. Livincston. 





NEW HOME SERVICE ENTRIES 


Four MORE GAS COMPANIES established Home 
Service Departments during August. They 
are: 

Citizens Gas and Fuel Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., Miss B. L. Barnes; 

South Carolina Gas & Electric Co., 187 West 
Main Street, Spartanburg, S. C., Miss Cather- 
ine A. Mulligan; 

Empire Gas & Electric Co., Auburn, N. Y, 
Miss Gladys I. Cook, Com’! Mgr., Wm. FE. 
Moses; 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 182 Wisconsin 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. Lambert in 
charge. 

Mr. Ewald Haase, vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Milwaukee company, 
is giving this new department his support, and 
we are most glad to welcome the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company to our ranks in this 
worthwhile service work. 





Are You Doing Your Share? 
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Heat Transfer in Tubular Gas Condensers 


By Prof. WILBERT J. HUFF, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Chairman of Sub- 
Committee on the Theory of Heat Exchange and Condensation 


(Concluded from September issue) 


THE CONVECTION OF HEAT 


HE transfer of heat by convection 

is the most important mode of 

transfer functioning within the gas 
condenser. In general, liquids, gases, and 
vapor have relatively low radiating ca- 
pacities and low thermal conductivity, 
whereas their ready mobility makes it 
possible for them to readily take up and 
lose heat by movement from place to 
place. 

The factors which control mixing and 
stirring have a very great influence upon 
the rate of transfer of heat to and from 
these materials. That this influence was 
very important was predicted by Profes- 


sor Osborne Reynolds as early at 1874*. 
Reynolds was the first to study the in- 
ternal turbulence and mixing which ap- 
pears in liquids and gases when they 
move at speeds above a certain linear 
velocity known as their “critical” veloc- 
ity. Below this critical velocity the mo- 
tion is essentially straight-line. Reynolds 
predicted that the increase in turbulence 
brought about by an increase in velocity 
twould be accompanied by an increase in 
the rate of heat transfer by convection 
from and to a stationary surface. This 
prediction has received quantitative con- 
firmation in many small and large scale 
experiments. 


ie eereatings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 1874. Reprinted by Royds, loc. 


cit. p. 111 
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However, Reynold’s explanation for 
the increased heat transfer with in- 
creased velocity is by no means univer- 
sally accepted. He assumed that the heat 
interchange at the surface was governed 
by the molecular bombardment of the 
surface by molecules from the moving 
stream. 

Others have pointed out that there 
exists at the surface a film of gas or li- 
quid closely held by attractive forces and 
that the changes in this film cause the 
change in the rate of heat transfer. Such 
a film would transfer heat chiefly by ra- 
diation, conduction or natural diffusion. 
Since these modes give low rates of 
transfer such a stationary film would in- 
terpose an important resistance to heat 
flow. As the velocity of the moving 
stream is increased, the thickness of the 
stationary film is reduced by the “scrub- 
bing” action of the turbulence. 


This concept of heat transfer has re- 
ceived much support from certain ex- 
periments by Langmuir.* 

It is probable that the two concepts 


are not contradictory. In any event the 
mathematical expression of the Reynolds 
law of heat transfer by convection can be 
be reduced to an expression for that of 
the film concept by a small change of 
constants**, 


In general, heat transmission by con- 
vection can be expressed by the equation : 


H=A (k’+ qk"c) (T,—T.) 


Or a gas of temperature T* (°F.) and 
of density q (in pounds per cubic foot) 
passes over an area A (in square feet) 
with a velocity c (in feet per second) 
and transmits H (in B.t.u. per hour) 
to that area. The coefficients k’ and k” 
represent respectively heat transmission 
by diffusion and turbulence. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not constant, but vary 
not only with the temperature, but also 
with the composition of the gas. Radi- 


*Trans-Am. Electrochem. Soc. 23, 299 (1913). 
**See Royds, loc. cit. p. 120 ff 


ation effects may play some part in this 
variation. 

There is apparently no recorded re 
search upon the rate of heat transfer 
from a moving stream of hot illuminat- 
ing gas with its water vapor to the tubes 
of a condenser coated with tar. Consid- 
erable experimental difficulties would at- 
tend the attempt to reproduce such plant 
practice under scientifically controlled 
conditions. 

Two operations occur in the cooling 
stream of gas, the cooling and condens- 
ing of much of the water vapor and tar 
and simultaneously the cooling of the 
non-condensing gases and vapors. 


Data illustrating the influence of veloc- 
ity upon the transfer of heat between a 
dry gas and clean metal surfaces are 
available from many sources. The experi- 
menters have developed various empir- 
ical equations to express the effects noted 
in their study of the heat transfer. These 
are often in form somewhat different 
from the general equation just given, but 
the experimental results in general sup- 
port its validity. 

Experiments by Nusselt? indicate 
that coal gas at about 35° C. absorbed 
heat from a clean brass tube whose tem- 
perature was about 102° C. in accord- 
ance with the equation: 


h = b(V,P,) .786 


where h is in B.t.u. per square foot 
per second per °F.; V, is the linear ve- 
locity of the gas in feet per second; P, is 
the density of the gas in pounds per cubie 
feet; and b is a constant whose value is 
0.00306 for coal gas. 

This equation applies only to the gas 
in turbulent flow, below the critical ve- 
locity the transfer of heat is much less 
than is called for by the above equation. 

The above equation also applies only 
to the type of apparatus used, and can 
not be applied directly to gas condenser 


tDer Warmeuberganga in Rohrleitungen: Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher Ingenicure, 23rd and 30th 


October, 1909, Royds, loc. cit. p. 123 ff 


=~ -» & —- == wns = 3S BO ssSslUcOmlUCUMWmDTCUWw 
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practice. It is interesting, however, to 
note that it would indicate a heat trans- 
fer of about one B.t.u. per square foot 
per hour per °F. from dry gas to clean 
tube in an installation where the linear 
yelocity is about 6,500 feet per hour. For 
an installation having twice this linear 
yelocity the coefficient so calculated 
would be about twice as great. 

Such a value for dry gas is of course 
yery much lower than is realized in con- 
denser practice because the crude works 
gas is saturated with moisture at a high 
temperature and by far the greater part 
of the contained heat is given off as la- 
tent heat of condensation. This may 
amount to over 85% of the total heat 
given up in the condenser. 

Fortunately, the rate of heat transfer 
from condensing steam to water is very 
great. In the absence of a non-condens- 
ing gas the chief limiting function on 
clean tubes is the velocity on the cold 
water side of the tube. Heat transfer 
between steam and water on clean tubes 
may be 300 or more B.t.u. per square 
foot per hour per °F. at low velocities. 
This value may be doubled or tripled by 
suitably increasing the water velocity. 
Surface conditions on the water side of 
course play an important part. 

The presence of non-condensing gas 
very greatly decreases the heat transfer 
coefficient. This has been shown by many 
studies of the presence of air in the 
steam surface condensers of power in- 
stallations. When the partial steam pres- 
sure drops as low as 50% of the total 
pressure the heat transmission may be 
as low as 100 B.t.u. per square foot 
per hour per °F.* This is a partial steam 
pressure which may exist at the hot end 
of a gas condenser. As the partial pres- 
sure of the steam drops off the rate of 
heat transfer decreases very much and 
when this partial pressure reaches values 
as low as those found in the tubular gas 
condenser, the chief resistance to heat 
transfer occurs on the gas rather than 
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the water side of the tubes and for that 
reason the velocity of the gas is very 
important, while the velocity of the water 
does not affect the rate of heat transfer, 
provided the water velocities are well 
above the critical velocity for water. In 
many present day condenser installations, 
however, the water velocities are so low 
that an important resistance occurs upon 
the water side. 

It is to be regretted that quantitative 
information on the transfer of heat by 
convection does not apply to tubular gas 
condenser practice. It is clear that the 
rate of heat transfer at the hot end of 
the condenser must be many times great- 
er than at the cold end. The rate of heat 
transfer from a gas containing water and 
tar (such as crude works gas between 
the temperatures of 185°F. and 60°F.) 
to a metal surface under such conditions 
that portions of these substances con- 
dense, is a field which, within the knowl- 
edge of this committee, is absolutely un- 
touched by experimental work. The rate 
must change with changing partial steam 
pressure as well as with changing veloc- 
ity. It is therefore believed that no ade- 
quate theoretical treatment of the prob- 
lem is possible until some experimental 
work upon this field is available. 


Clearly, convection is the most im- 
portant form of heat transfer involved 
in tubular gas condenser practice. 
Changes in the design of these conden- 
sers leading to higher efficiencies, lower 
costs, and more satisfactory operation 
will come through a better understanding 
of the application of the principles gov- 
erning this mode. 

Convection also plays the most import- 
ant part in the loss of heat from most of 
the air-exposed hot main surfaces. 

Rates of heat transfer can be increased 
by increasing turbulence, not only by in- 
creasing the linear velocity, but also by 
passing the stream through bends or 
over obstructions. 


"Cf. for example, R. L. Weighton, “The Efficiency of Surface Condensers”, Inst. Naval Arch., 1906. 
Royds. Transmission of Heat in Boilers, Condensers and Evaporators, p. 174. : 
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THE MEAN TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE 


Attempts to calculate heat transfer co- 
efficients meet an uncertainty which is 
of considerable importance. This is the 
so-called mean temperature difference. 
The gas and water flow counter-current- 
ly and establish temperature differences 
which vary from one end of the con- 
denser to the other. Consequently, it is 
difficult to fix a mean value which shall 
represent the difference existing over the 
entire condensing surface. 

Usually, the difference taken is the 
logarithmic mean calculated from the fol- 
lowing formula* : 

Mean Temp. Dif. = 
Greatest temp. dif. — Smallest temp. dif. 
(Greatest temp. dif.) 
setae Smallest temp. dif, 








When the quotient of the larger dif- 
ference divided by the smaller is two or 
less the simple arithmetic mean or aver- 
age is used and varies less than 5% 
from the logarithmic mean. 

An illustration will make clear the 


terms “greatest and smallest temperature 


difference”: Assume that at one end of 
the condenser the inlet gas has a tem- 
perature of 150°F. and the exit water a 
temperature of 140°F. and at the other 
end the exit gas had a temperature of 
100°F. and the inlet water a temperature 
of 80°F. The greatest temperature dif- 
ference is therefore 20°F. and the small- 
est 10°F. 

The report of the A. G. A. Committee 
on Condensing and Scrubbing for 1923 
derives a mean temperature which is in 
error because the incorrect maximum 
temperature difference is used. When 
Table 3 of the report for 1923 is properly 
applied, the mean temperature difference 
so calculated agrees closely with that cal- 
culated from the formula for the loga- 
rithmic mean above. 

The report of the 1923 committee is 
also in serious error for the following 
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reason: The logarithmic mean is ae 
curate when equal changes in tempera 
ture are accompanied by equal changes 
in heat transferred. This, however, is not 
the case in tubular gas condenser prag 
tice. At the higher temperature a small 
decrease in the temperature of the gas 
stream is accompanied by a large de 
crease in the heat of the stream. This és 
due to the condensation of a considerable 
amount of water and the release of its 
latent heat. As the temperature of the 
saturated gas decreases less water is com 
densed, and the coefficient of heat trans. 
fer also drops. 

Messrs. Haug and Mason of the U. G, 
I. Contracting Company have derived 
another method for calculating mean 
temperature differences. Mr. Haug ina 
private communication states: 


“The principle of this method is as follows: 

“Take a temperature cross section at any 
point in the condenser which is condensing 
gas or any other fluid, by means, let us say, 
of water. The heat given up by the gas must 
be numerically equal to the heat absorbed by 
the water (neglecting the amount of heat re 
diated which is a very small percentage). 

“If we therefore take the rise in water 
temperature and divide it into any number of 
equal steps, we will get a set of definite water 
temperatures’ equally spaced apart. Knowing 
the number of pounds of water passed per 
thousand cubic feet of gas (which we do 
know if we know all the temperatures), 
each step represents a certain number of B. 
t.u.’s taken from the gas, so that referring 
to the curve of heat lost by gas in condensa- 
tion we can set down a gas temperature op 
posite each water temperature at the point 
in the condenser where the water has the tem- 
perature assumed. 

“Knowing the gas and water temperatures 
we can find the temperature differential at 
each of these steps and so obtain the aver 
age or mean temperature difference. It will bt 
observed that this takes no account of the 
particular place in the condenser where thes 
water temperatures occur. This, however, # 
unnecessary since the extraction of Btu’ 


*A discussion of the logarithmic mean, and the mathematical derivation of it for several cases will be 
found in Royds: Heat Transmission by Radiation, Conduction and Convection, p. 142, and in Hausbrand: 
Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus, Chapter I 
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Fig. 1. Curve for Determining Graphically the 
Mean Temperature Difference Between Water and 
mdensing Crude Water Gas. 


is the work done and consequently is the basis 
on which the heat transfer is to be calculated, 
and as the temperature assumed will be a 
given number of heat units apart, the average 
will necessarily give a true figure for the 
average of mean temperature difference. 

“I will illustrate this by an example as 
follows : 
Saturated Gas 180° F. contains 60,000 B.t.u. 
100° F. 6,500 B.t.u. 
Extracted in Condensation "53,500 
Water rise 150°— 70° = 80° B.t.u. extracted 
per lb. water = 80 Ibs. water used per M. cu.ft. 


53,500 


of gas — = 670 Ibs. 
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four, which in this case are simply used to 
explain the method. 

“The reason the first and last differences 
are multiplied by one-half, however, is as 
you undoubtedly know because they only have 
half the influence that the other figures have 
in accordance with the trapezoidal rule for 
averages.” 


The same result can be obtained 
graphically with the aid of a drawing 
(Figure 1) whose use is explained by 
Mr. Mason as follows: 


“Suppose it is desired to cool gas from the 
temperature ‘D’ to the temperature ‘B’ with 
cooling water at an initial temperature ‘A’. 

“The heat to be extracted from the gas is 
equal to ‘D’ —‘B’ on the vertical scale of the 
drawing, which is equal to the heat acquired 
by the cooling water. 


“The temperature of the cooling water leav- 
ing the condensers will be represented by ‘C’ 
which is derived from the number of pounds 
of cooling water used. 

“Draw the straight line ‘AC’. If a plani- 
meter is available measure the area ‘A’, ‘C, 
‘D’, ‘B’. Divide this area by the height of 
the figure. This gives the average width of 
the figure, which multiplied by the scale of 
the drawing, gives the average temperature 
difference between gas and cooling water. 

“If a planimeter is not at hand take the sum 
of a series of scaled lines, ‘DC’ plus ‘EF’ 
plus ‘etc. plus ‘AB’. The average of the 
sum of these distances gives the average 
temperature difference.” 








B.t.u.’s 


Temp. 
Diff. 


B.t.u.’s Gas 


in Gas Temp. 


6500 100° 
19900 145 
33200 165.5 
46600 174.5 
60000 180 


Transferred to 

Water Temp. Water Averages 
15 
55 
55.5 
44.5 
15 


4/185 
46.25 





0 
13400 
26800 


40200 
53500 


WN 


Mean Temp. Diff. 


“Please note that while for clearness I have 
calculated the pounds of water per thousand 
and multiplied by the temperature rise to ob- 
tain the B.t.u.’s given up to the water, it is 
hot necessary to do this because the B.t.u.’s 
extracted can be divided into four equal parts 
since the temperature is practically propor- 
tional to the B.t.u.’s added. Of course any 
number of intervals can be used instead of 


For tubular gas condenser practice, 
your committee therefore recommends 
the method of Haug and Mason. Certain 
precautions must, however, be observed 
when the mean temperatures differences 
so derived are applied to the determina- 
tion of overall transfer coefficients. These 
will be mentioned in the next section. 
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THE OVERALL TRANSFER COEFFICIENT 


In those complicated cases of heat 
transfer in which it is impossible to re- 
solve and evaluate the various coefficients 
involved, an experimentally determined 
overall coefficient must be used. This is 
the procedure which must be adopted in 
the case of the tubular gas condenser. 
From a knowledge of the area of the heat 
transfer surface, of the temperature 
changes which the gas and water under- 
go, and the amounts of heat involved, it 
is possible to derive by the aid of the 
mean temperature differences an overall 
coefficient which may be used in tubular 
gas condenser design. However, such an 
overall coefficient has very limited valid- 
ity. Thus it applies only to temperature, 
humidity, and velocity conditions on the 
gas side which are identical with those 
in the test from which the overall coeffi- 
cient was derived. Other conditions, such 
as the tar or pitch conditions, may possi- 
bly limit the validity still further. Until 
further experimental data are available, 
it is impossible to predict quantitatively 
the variation in this overall coefficient for 
changes in the above conditions. This re- 
port has endeavored to show qualitative- 
ly the nature of the change in ‘the coeffi- 
cient with changes in these conditions, 
and to emphasize the importance of fur- 
ther knowledge in this field. 

Where separate coefficients can be re- 
solved, the overall coefficient is calculated 
by adding the reciprocals of the separate 
coefficients and taking the reciprocals of 
the sum. Thus if H were the overall co- 
efficient from a gas to water through 
metal having clean surfaces, H, were the 
coefficient from the gas to the metal, hy, 
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the coefficient of conductivity for the 
metal, hy the coefficient from the metal 
to the water, then 


SO: oe 
1 1 
— Ts 


as = 
hw 

The case of the tubular gas condenser 
is so complicated, however, that it § 
doubtful whether or not a complete se 


of valid individual coefficients may ever 
be determined. 


SOME RELATED PROBLEMS 


The satisfactory performance of a tub 
ular gas condenser presents a number of 
problems which at first thought appear 
to lie outside the province of heat ex- 
change, but which should be given con- 
sideration because of the important ef 
fects which they have upon the rate of 
heat exchange. The following sugges 
tions are presented as illustrations: 


(1) The trapping out of entrained moisture 
ahead of the condenser in order to prevent 
this from reaching and adding to the load 
thrown upon the heating surfaces. 

(2) The trapping out of coke and coal dust 
in order to prevent the thickening of the de 
posit of tar on the tube walls. 

(3) The removal of entrained tar and pitch 
from ahead of the condenser. These havea 
higher viscosity than those which condense on 
the water tubes. 

(4) That the gas flow in the condenser be 
upwards where possible, and especially so m 
the colder sections. This tends to prevent the 
tar and water deposited on the hotter portions 
of the tube from reaching, warming, ané 
building up upon the colder sections. A cleat 
tube surface at the lowest possible temper 
ture is especially desirable at the cold end. 








“He would be a rash man who would state that we are finally entering the industrial 
millenium, but there ts a great ray of hope that America is finding herself in the road to a 
solution of the greatest of all her problems; that is, a method by which social satisfaction 
is to be attained with the preservation of private industry, of initiative, and full development 
of the indiridual.”—Hersert Hoover. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 

sae] o i an meg 25, 1919. 
Pres.—J. gy Montreal Light, Heat & 
‘ewer ‘o., Montreal, Que. 
Sec-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., 1926. 


State Gas and Electric Association 
Date “ Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919. 
Pres—M. S. Sloan, Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, 


Chairman Gas Section—C. Atwood, The Brooklyn 
Ustes Gas Co., a . 
. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 


Sec.—C. H. Ay 
Annual Meeting, Lake Placid, N. Y., Oct. 1 and 2, 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
—R. E. ew, Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Btgpauneten. Il. 
agi’ Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
ide. i? ee Ill. 
Conv., Chicago, Il 
Indiana Gas Association 
Date < 5 ge 24, 1919. 
Pres.—G. M. 308 nson, Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
od uth Ben n 
Sec-Tr.—E.. 7. Burke, Room 1314, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
“a icago, Tit. 
v., 1 


Towa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres—C. M. Benedict, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


Ta. 
Conv., 1926. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—B. G. Cam .“ Consumers Power Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 
.. _ Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., Mackinac Island, Mich., 1926. 


Missouri penraiation of Public Utilities 
Pres.—Wile Corl, Community Power & Light 


Fi, Louis, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr.—F. D. eesdolen, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Conv., 1926. 


New England Association of “ge ternary 


Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19 
Pres.—H. N. Cheney, Sate Consslidated Gas Co., 


Boston, 
See.-Tr.—J. L. Tapes “247 Essex St., Sete, Mass. 
Conv., Boston, Mass., Feb. 24 and 25, 1926. 


Gas Sales Association of age — 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 919. 
Gov.—J. _— Citizens Gas Light Co., Quincy, 


Sec.—J. H. conse 719 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 
Meeting, 1926. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919. 
Pres.—H. = hitcomb, blic Service Electric & 
s Co., Newark, N. ; A 
Sec.-Tr—R gt oehler, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Conv., 1926. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—June 16, 1926. 

Pres.—R. C. Sharp 

Megr.—E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City, 

Conv. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—F. J. Schafer, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Conv., Los Angeles, Calif., 1926. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 


1919. 
Pres.—Wallace G. urfit, Bucks County Public 
rvice Co., Newtown, 


Serv a. 
Sec. emis °~ hed ames, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
Mid-Year Mosting, Scranton, Pa., Dec. 7, 1925. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 20, 
Pres.—S. E. Linton, Nashville Gas “& Heating Co., 
es Ten 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, “4 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., New “Orleans, La., March 15, 16, 17, 1926. 


Annual 


Okla. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Date of Reg eg 26, 1923. 
Pres. am. _ bene Houston Electric Co., Houston, 
Chairman Gas ‘Section—P. E. Nicholls, Galveston Gas 
Co., Galveston, Texas. 
Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 
Conv., 1926. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 
s.—G. ilma Northern States Power Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chairman Fa Section—S. B. Sherman, Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.— .- N. Cadby, 445 Washington Bldg., 
adison, Wis. 
Conv., 1926, 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 1923 
Pres.—W. Griffin Gribbel, Toke J. Griffin & Co., 
adelphia, Pa. 


Phil- 


Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Conv., 1926. 





Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 
GAS COMPANY operating in the Metropoli-an Dis- 
trict, New York, offers a permanent position to a 
thoroughly qualified Street Main Foreman. Ad- 
ress giving experience, salary expected and 
when services are available. Answers will be 
. copeineeed confidential if desired. Address A.G.A. 
ey 4 


DESIGNER—Well known manufacturer of high 
rade gas burning appliances has a position open 
or a competent man for experimental work and 
design of gas stoves, radiant heaters, tank water 
heaters, etc, Must be a practical man experi- 
enced with 
ties. State fully your training 

z antery expected. Address A. G 

ey N A 


HOME SERVICE-—A large operating company in the 
East, which is increasing the Home Service De- 
partments of its gas and electric companies, de- 
sires to secure the services of several young ladies 
who have had the following Home Service ex- 
perience in the public utility business: Gas and 
electric cooking, minor maintenance of gas and 
electric appliances and public relations work. The 
positions in question will require some traveling 
and offer a wonderful opportunity for advance- 
ment. State age, experience and salary desired 
in first letter. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 06; 


WANTED—A large Eastern Company, operating a 
number of gas and electric properties, desires to 
employ a young man or young lady to assist in 
the General Office of the New Business Depart- 
ment. One who has had sales, newspaper, ad- 
vertising and public relations experience in the 
public utility business, as well as knowing how 
to compile and maintain all records and data 
pertaining to the Department. Good salary and 
wonderful opportunity for advancement in a pro- 
gressive organization. State age, s salea? expected 
and past experience. Address A. G. 

Key No. 068. 


ENGINEER—A large Eastern engineering and con- 
tracting organization, specializing in public util- 
ity work, desires the services of an energetic 
engineer ‘of good personality with technical edu- 
cation and experience in construction operation 
and design of coal and water gas plants, to 
handle engineering and preparation of plans and 
specifications for new gas works and works im- 
provements, also to handle such questions with 
customers on contracts entered into. Address 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 069. 


ases of various kinds and quali- 
Gpanaes and 


SERVICES OFFERED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER available on short no- 
tice. Nine years’ experience in. industrial and 
commercial department supervision. Record and 
references will be furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 192 


WANTED: Position by a Gas En 
ty-three years’ experience in all branches of the 
gas business and who has had experience in 
ae efficiencies and gas distribution problems. 

is connection with a strong operating company 
would make him a valuable man for a holding 
or a large operating company owing to his abil- 
ity to reduce manufacturing and distribution 
costs. Would prefer position in the East. Ad- 
dress A. 
Key No. 193. 


PUBLIC UTILITY EXECUTIVE, with broad ex- 
perience in engineering, management and finance 
desires position. Offers character, integrity and 
ability with service. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 196. 


WANTED —Position as Manager or Engineer for a 
ee or gas and electric property by practical Gas 
ngineer thoroughly conversant with manage- 
ment problems, rates, industrial business devel- 
opment, design, construction and operation of 
coal and water gas plants, high oni low pres- 
sure transmission and distribution. Consider- 


pu with twen- 
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able experience with electric power plants 
natural gas properties. Technical education ® 
twenty-two years’ experience, fourteen year 
which have been in gas and public utility 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 197. 


OPERATING ENGINEER desires communi¢, 
with a utility property requiring the service 
an operating engineer. Property either 
or gas or combined preferably in a ae 
city with 25,000 customers or upward. 
preferably north central State or Canada, 
tion general superintendent or manager, 
had twenty-one years active contact with 
ating problems of diversified nature in e 
gas, water and telephone utility service as ¢ 
engineer, superintendent of distribution, 
engineer, general superintendent and mang 
Am at present employed. Address A. G, Avy 

Key No. 198. ; 


WANTED: Position as manager or superinte: 
of a coal, water or combination gas plant, 
technical man, thirty-five yenes of age, 
thirteen years’ all around experience. 
ices available upon reasona le notice to 
employer. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 199. 


MAN, 43 years of age. Over 20 years’ experien 
the gas business handling fitting, main, 
and meter departments of large eastern gas 
pany, sales, production and cost accountiy 
an allied industry. Studied mechanical — 
neering and gas enginseriog course of the A 
can Gas Institute. Can furnish excellent 
ences ard avenge A bond. Available upon 
notice. Address A 

Key No. 200. 


POSITION—Sales Manager of new business on | 
mestic, Hotel and Industrial appliances, 
similar position with promising future. Fo 
years’ experience from shop through all 
mercial departments of one of the largest UI 
Companies on the East. Thirty-six years 
Single. Services available in two weeks. 
dress A. 

Key No. 201. 


TECHNICAL MAN—(34) desires position as 
ager or superintendent of gas plant in ¢i 
20,000 to 50,000 population; have had twelve 
experience in gas business of which last six 
been as manager of gas properties; experienc 
superintendent of high and low pressure di 
bution; business and technical education; 
ried; available immediately; references 
present and former employers; prefer South, 
dress A. G. A. ‘ 

Key No. 202. 


POSITION WANTED—High grade specialty 
man, specializing in sales of gas-fired 
and automatic water heaters for past 15 
will be open for sales position with manufae 
or gas company October 1, 1925; thorough 
versant with all phases ‘of water heati 
house heating; best of references from 
present employers together with details of 
will be submitted; road ss <aemmmataee no obje 
to travel. Address A. G. 

Key No. 203. 


WANTED—Position as manager of relatively 
gas company or as engineer of larger prope 
Coal or water gas. oung, technically tral 
engineer (chemical and mechanical) 
years’ unusually broad experience in all 
of industry, including manufacture, com 
and industrial, wishes to locate with propert 
need of man who can show the kind o 
that mean increased net earnings. Address Av 

Key No. 204 , 


WANTED—Am open for position as appliance 
man with appliance manufacturer, exper 
covers over Biteen years in the sale of 
ranges, automatic water heater and heati 
pliances, or as manager of appliance sales 
partment with a gas operating company, @ 
ence includes executive and technical traim 
Married. Al references. Address A. 

Key No. 
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